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SHIRRED BASQUE, WITH SHIRRED OVER-SKIRT AND WALKING SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See next Paces. | 
From PxorocraPrus BY Rockwoop, 839 Broapway, N. Y. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Shirred Basque, with Shirred Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, in tine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by the Publishers, Prepaid, by Muitl 
on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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A LOVE STORY. 


O, cay that dreary book away, 
And list to me—O, list to me! 
While wanes the purple of the day, 
A story I will tell to thee. 
Lay not the book away in ruth, 
With longing look or feiguéd sighs: 
You know you'd rather read the truth 
Within the iris of my eyes. 


The swift air murmured silver clear, 
A moment since, ‘‘She comes to thee;” 
Your pulses told you I was near, 
So don’t pretend you do not see. 
My brief, brief story, never rare, 
Is only sweet as it is true; 
O, don’t pretend you do not care, 
When all the while you know you do. 


For from the winy warmth of spring 
A fancy flashed in ruby gleams— 
**You'd teach my heart a deeper thing 
Than it had ever dreamed in dreams.” 
Well, I have learned your lesson now, 
Have learned it all—O, look and see!— 
The brief sweet lesson in your vow 
You said your heart would teach to me. 


Man, eager in his quest for power, 
For fame, to live for evermore, 
Will always. use a vagrant hour 
To teach a woman love's dear lore; 
For, after all, the praise afar, 
Acclaim that pierces aisle or dome, 
Is never dear as voices are 
That tell him he is loved at home. 


Tis hardly worth your while to-day 
To look so very, very wise; 
You’) lay that cull old book away 
Tc read the story in my eyes, 
To list the story on my tongue, 
The one you wish to hear from me, 
The story sweet if said or sung— 
“T love but thee, I love but thee.” 








Shirred Basque, with Shirred Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS elegant dress, of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is published, is copied from a model 
furnished us by the kinduess of Messrs. Wilson 
& Greig. The style is equally well suited for 
house and street dresses, and for various fabrics, 
The original is of black gros grain, trimmed with 
lace. It is an appropriate model for light sum- 
mer silks, gauzes, grenadine, de bége, and for 
plaid or plain wool dresses. The basque with 
its shirred trimming and pleated back will be 
useful to those who desire a more dressy basque 
than the plain cuirass. The fully draped over- 
skirt is now very popular. The walking skirt is 
short enough to escape the ground, 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts suit comprises three articles—shirred 
basque, shirred over-skirt, and walking skirt. 

Basque.—This pattern is in four pieces— 
front, side form extending to the shoulder, back, 
and sleeve. ‘The parts are notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting them together. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams, to take 
up the darts and cross basque seam, and to place 
the shirred piece on the back and front; those 
in the sleeve at the top show the size and form 
of the under part. The edges of the different 
parts of the pattern that are not perforated have 
one-quarter of an inch allowed for seams. Cut 
the front with the longest straight edge laid on 
the edge of the goods. The notches at the top 
and bottom show where to turn back for the hem. 
Cut the other parts with the pattern laid length- 
wise of the goods. This garment is fitted with 
two darts and a cross basque seam on each side 
of the front. It is cut high in the neck, and is 
closed the entire length with buttons and button- 
holes. ‘The back is adjusted by a middle seam, 
which is left open from the waist line, and by 
side forms extending to the shoulders. An ex- 
tra width is cut on the middle seam, and laid in 
three side pleats on each side, turning toward the 
opening in the skirt part. Cut a piece of the ma- 
terial twenty inches long, ten inches wide at the 
top, sloping narrower to six inches at the bottom ; 
turn one inch under on each side for the frill ; 
make three shirrs lengthwise, one in the centre 
and one on each side to form the frill, and sew 
on the shirring in the line of perforations extend- 
ing from the shoulder to the waist line. Cut two 
pieces thirty inches long and seven inches wide ; 
shirr it to form one puff and a raffle; sew on in 
the line of perforations given, from the shoulder 
to the lower edge of the garment. ‘The entire 
sleeve is cut from a shirred piece of the material. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part, the shortest seam to the notch 
in the front part, of the armhole, holding the 
sleeve toward yon in sewing it in. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for the seam on the shoulders 
and under the arms, and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. Baste up, and try on wrong side 
out; if alteration is needed, take up more or less 
in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 yards. 

Extra for trimming, | yard. 

Oven-Sxret.—This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, side gore, and straight breadth for the 
back. Cut the front and back with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid seams. Cut two pieces from the pattern 
for the side gore, turn under each side of the 
gore to the notches, and form the frill by making 
a cluster of shirrs lengthwise from the single 
perforation near the top to the lower edge of the 
garment, making the first shirr one inch from 
the edge, and the last one inch from the first. 
Draw the shirrs for the front the length of the 





front gore, placing the first line of gathers even 
with the line of perforation ; the back breadth is 
gathered on each side between the notches into 
a space of about four inches ; the back edge of 
the side gore is sewed to the back breadth, pla- 
cing the line of gathers on the edge, and sewing 
down to the singie perforation, the remainder of 
the breadth to hang loosely. The opening for 
the placket-hole is nine inches from the top on 
the side seam. Gather the top of the back 
breadth ; cut a tape fourteen inches long, tack 
one end to the single hole in the back breadth, 
the other end to the middle of the belt in the 
back, to form the drapery; the front and side 
gore are sewed plainly to the belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 414 yards. 

Watxkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each from the pattern for the side gores. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 


Harper's Macazine, WEERXLY, 
AND BAzAR POSTAGE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’S 
WEEKLY and HARPER’S Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s MAG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, May 8, 1875. 








UG With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor May 1 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing the Oration delivered by MR. GEORGE 
WILLIAM Curtis at Concord, Massachusetts, on 
the One-Hundredth Anniversary of “ Concord 
Fight,” with graphic pictures of scenes and inci- 
dents connected therewith, 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for May 8. 





My Cut Paper Patterns of the tasteful Shirred 
Basque, with Shirred Over-Skirt and Walking 
Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the present 
Number, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
Jive Cents. 





SP Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 

tain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Ladies’ and Children’s Street, House, and 
Visiting Dresses ; Mantelets, Basques, Dolmans ; 
Lingerie, Corsets, Busties ; Fruit Napkins, Foot- 
stools, Lamp Mats; Designs for Fancy-Work, 
etc, etc.; and a variety of choice literary and 
artistic attractions. 





SUNSHINE. 


RE is more than idle fancy in the 

old sun-worship of the Persian and of 

the Mexican, the inhabitants of two regions 
with the diameter of the globe between 
them, but where kindred climate gave birth 
to kindred instincts. There, with the sun 
powerful and beneficent above them, at the 
touch of whose rays earth seemed to blush 
with bloom, like attendants upon which the 
winds came laden with perfume and deli- 
cious warmth, with whose reign life re- 


solved itself into a mere pleasure of exist- 


ence, under such circumstances, and with 
no revelation of another form of religion, it 
was not wonderful that to these people the 
sun seemed to be the splendid shroud of a 
divine power dwelling within it. 

They saw the sun the centre of the uni- 
verse, and all things seeming to revolve 
around him. They saw the seed lying, for 
eons it might be, in the bosom of the moth- 
er earth, but never springing into life till 
touched by the fructifying power of the 
sun. They saw those portions of the earth 
remotest from his influence wrapped in ice 
and frigor, desolation and darkness, while 
between such parallels as lay perpetually 
beneath him a prodigious vegetation and 
life and beauty reveled; and they felt that 
behind this creative power the creator him- 
self must be ensphered—the creator, the 
friend, the benefactor, the father of all, who 
when he came brought hope and joy with 
him, and when he went left darkness and 
doubt and fear to creep in behind him. 

After all, it was at once the simplest and 
the most beautiful of the ancient and hea- 
then religions. It had none of the complex- 
ity of the Grecian paganism that, a natural 
offshoot under Agean winds and skies and 
the artistic fancy indigenous there, became 
an utterly artificial manufacture when trans- 
planted into the- Roman atmosphere. It 





had in its early form none of ihe mysticism 
of the Hindostanee, none of the barbarity 
of the Pulynesian and its related religions. 
It was the idea that must have suggested 
itself a once to the reason and the imagi- 
nation + © primitive man in a happy and 
comfort; ‘e condition. It cumbered itself 
with no ersonalities, and it perplexed it- 
self with 10 dogmas. Before the revelation 
of the truth, of a religion of self-sacrifice and 
endeavor, nothing could have been purer or 
more joyous than this worship of the sun. 
We have learned better now than to wor- 
ship the instrument as the originator. But, 
for all that, the most of us remember our 
home in the East, that great breeding-place 
of the race; some traditions of it cling to 
us yet, and among them we have a venera- 
tion for the sunshine, the,ancient and un- 
alterable sunshine. Whatever melancholy 
there may be in our composition asserts it- 
self at the twilight hour when the sun is 
withdrawing from us.. All our gladness and 
gayety break forth in the morning hour 
when his smile kindles the heavens. The 
dark days when clouds hide him throw their 
veil over our own spirits also, and it seems 
in that thick weather as though nothing 
would go amiss if only the sun were out. 
Nor is it anywise strange that it should be 
so; for apart from the physical pleasure it 
affords, this sweet, soft, penetrating sun- 
shine is the emblem of all tenderness and 
strength, of all benevolence and impartial- 
ity; like the rain, it falls on the just and on 
the unjust, and wherever it falls a blessing 
springs up to meet it. For when the sun 
shines, we can all of us cry out with the 
joy of the old Earth in the “ Prometheus :” 
“It interpenetrctes my granite mass; 
Through tangled roots and trodden clay doth pass 
Into the utmost leaves and delicatest flowers; 
Upon the winds, among the clouds, ’tis spread; 
It wakes a life in the forgotten dead— 
They breathe a spirit up from their obscurest bowers!” 





SOME PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


HERE are some seasons in which the 
forces that, to our ken, work only evil 
seem to be holding high carnival, We read 
at one time of great natural calamities, like 
floods and freezings and fires; at another of 
great unnatural ones, like murders and wars 
and famines; and again of those more terri- 
ble yet, the calamities of specific and pesti- 
lential and often incurable diseases. We 
class them all under the head of acts of 
Providence, forgetful that almost every one 
of them is within our own control. Take, 
for instance, the latter class—that of dis- 
eases. We read that a distant city is little 
better than one great pest-house with the 
small-pox; that diphtheria is seen to be 
moving—by the reports that come in to 
the physicians’ offices, and are jotted again 
on the map—with the slow but sure tread 
of an army on a march, through the midland 
country; that the scarlet fever is rampant 
like a terrible fiend in the North. The only 
one of these things that we make any pos- 
itive preparation for is the small-pox; we 
secure ourselves from it, as far as may be, 
before it comes, by vaccination, and socie- 
ty puts us in quarantine if it should reach 
us, and demands fumigation and disinfec- 
tion when it has left us. For the others, 
they always seem less tangible and possi- 
ble; they are far off, and they may not af- 
fect us; we never dream of any preparation 
to hinder their fell visits, and society laughs 
at the idea of extra precaution to prevent 
the disease from spreading, or of much at- 
tempt at purification after it has passed on 
and left us for fresh prey. So much is this 
the case that we have even known patients 
in diphtheria to be incensed at not receiving 
the kisses customary in health; have seen 
fine ladies making calls in a house where 
two or three children were down with scar- 
let fever, quite careless as to whether their 
next call was to be made in one where the 
children had not yet received the dark 
guest; and have met with the servants of 
a house as yet safe chatting cozily in the 
kitchen with the servants of the house 
where the nursery was a hospital of con- 
tagion; and this when that especial disease 
is the most dreadful in all the known cate- 
gory of diseases, both at its height and in 
its results, and when the germs of its conta- 
gion live for weeks, and are so subtile and 
powerful that they have even been carried 
hundreds of miles in a letter. 

We fear the small-pox, it would appear, 
chiefly because it robs us of what beauty or 
comeliness we may possess; because it iso- 
lates us from neighbors and condemns us to 
some weeks of solitude; because it occasions 
so much more fuss and inconvenience in the 
house than most forms of illness do. It can 
hardly be any thing else that moves us par- 
ticularly in regard to it, since it is not more 
loathsome, not more painful, seldom if ever 
more deadly, than the other diseases named. 
To be sure, these other diseases are the par- 
ticular foes of children, while the former at- 
tacks ourselves as well, and so brings a more 





selfish element into play when we are peo- 
ple who have no children; but when we are 
people who have children, there is no suffer- 
ing we would not take upon ourselves rather 
than have scarlet fever and diphtheria come 
where our children are. But every physi- 
cian will assure you that he prefers to deal 
with the small-pox rather than with the 
others, for that has a plain and open course, 
and he always knows where to find it day 
by day; but the fiend of its kindred fever 
burrows in the dark, and sometimes under- 
mines the whole foundations of life before 
its deadly presence is suspected. When 
there shall be abroad among all people, as 
there is now among intelligent and well-in- 
formed people, the same wholesome horror 
of scarlet fever and diphtheria that there is 
of small-pox and of leprosy and of typhus, 
the world will begin to make some head- 
way in the effort to be rid of these cruel 
desolaters. 

We all love our children as we love our- 
selves; it is, in fact, an instinct rather than 
a virtue; and we would protect them at the 
sacrifice of our own lives. But let there be 
an epidemic of this nature in the town where 
we live, and, heroic as our will may be, 
with what discretion do we exercise it? In 
the first place, we shut the babies up from 
the free air lest a whiff of the sickness 
should enter at the window or door, and so 
we force them to breathe, to large extent, a 
vitiated atmosphere that makes them the 
easier prey if attacked. Then we allow 
them to play with the cats and the long- 
haired dogs which have access every where, 
running up every body’s back yard at all 
hours, and prevented by nothing known 
from carrying the contagion of any disease 
in their convenient coats. In the mean 
time, if a stranger comes to the house, igno- 
rant though we may be of what he is and 
where he came from, we never think of 
such a thing as hindering him from petting 
the children if he pleases. We keep no 
disinfectant in constant use after we know 
the epidemic exists; and finally, we let the 
children have as much as they wish of the 
companionship of the maids, who, by reason 
of their crowded church-going, are so very 
likely to gather the contagion in their gar- 
ments. Look a moment at that last state- 
ment. Disease finds its favorite food in the 
region of poverty, bad air, narrow quarters, 
and in the unhealthy blood made by poor 
and insufficient diet. It is universally ac- 
knowledged that such spots are the hot- 
bed and propagating ground of every thing 
of the sort. The unfortunate people whom 
the disease thus victimizes, frequently go- 
ing through the trial without a physician, 
knowing nothing of fumigation or disinfec- 
tion, and laughing to scorn what they hap- 
pen to hear of it, seldom denying themselves 
the pleasure of free going and coming, can 
not but be the means of sadly spreading the 
evil from which théy suffer, If there are 
half a dozen families in a house, as not un- 
frequently happens, and the sickness be in 
one of those families, none of the well mem- 
bers of that family would think of staying 
at home from church, and of course none of 
the members of the other five families who 
do not feel themselves to be affected; and 
what is there, then, to prohibit them from 
taking out with them and scattering through 
the congregration the germs of the disease, 
and the maid from innocently and ignorant- 
ly bringing them home in her shawl to the 
ruin of the child whom she also loves in com- 
mon with the rest of the house, and whom 
she would do her utmost to save? 

It seems, then, as if it were not at all too 
much to say that it is no act of Providence 
by which we are smitten when such disease 
invades us, but only our own neglect and 
that of others. It would be a simple and 
easy thing to keep a dish of carbolic acid 
exhaling in the house in order to kill, or to 
make the effort to kill, and, at all events, 
weaken, any of the poisonous germs that 
might effect an entrance on the air; to dis- 
solve a little chloride of lime; to burn a 
pinch of coffee every now and then, or some 
sugar or vinegar: if it is disagreeable, it is 
safe; and no one can positively assert what 
prevention it might not prove to far worse 
trouble than a slightly offensive odor ever is. 

We are told that it was given to man to 
“reduce the earth.” When, in some distant 
era, that shall be effectually done, it is to be 
hoped that the germs of many of these ter- 
rors will have no breeding place left there. . 
But till then it is our duty to assist in the 
great work; and we venture to believe that 
if every house where such contagious and 
heart-breaking disease is found were to be 
quarantined by the yellow flag as small-pox 
is, and if it were fumigated with sulphur 
smoke, purified with atomized carbolic acid 
and other disinfectants during the reign 
and on the disappearance of the trouble, 
the ravages of the malignant monster, deso- 
lating households as it goes, would be large- 
ly checked, if the monster itself were not 
thus finally destroyed from the face of the 
earth! 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SHIRRED BASQUE, WITH SHIRRED OVER-SKIRT 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 


suit with shirred basque and over-skirt 
illustrated on our first page, and of which 
a cut paper pattern is published, is one of the 
most popular designs of the season. This model 
is suited alike to house dresses and street cos- 
tumes, and this fact has contributed to its popu- 
larity. The suit represented in the picture is 
the conventional toilette of black silk, which is 
now as generally and as fashionably worn as it 
has been for several years past. ‘The shirring 
used for ornament on the waist, sleeves, and 
over-skirt is the favorite trimming this spring, 
and though not new of itself, it is arranged in new 
ways, arid is very stylish. 

The shirred basque has plain fronts, simply 
shaped, rounding deeply from shallow sides. The 
novelty of this basque is its long seams in the 
back, which follow the new English shape. The 
side forms, instead of running into the armhole, 
extend up to the shoulder seam, and give the 
back that slender appearance now thought de- 
sirable. In the middle seam some fullness is 
added below the waist, and this is held in three 
or four side pleats turned toward the middle, or, 
if the wearer chooses, in small fine knife pleating. 
The shirring is separate, and is set on down the 
back and front. The dimensions for this trim- 
ming are given in the description of the cut paper 
pattern. Its beauty consists in giving a full ap- 

rance to the front of the dress, and in having 
that on the back properly sloped to give a taper- 
ing effect. On each front a single puff and ruffle 
passes from the neck to the bottom of the basque 
somewhat in vest shape; this puff is formed by 
two or three rows of shirring on each side of it ; 
the ruffle is an inch wide when finished, and may 
be made by doubling the silk, or else merely 
binding or hemming the edge. The shirring on 
the back slopes with the figure; it should be 
broad enough to cover the back just below the 
neck, and should taper thence to an inch and a 
half or two inches at the waist; there must be 
two or three puffs formed by rows of shirring, 
and a ruffle is on each side to match that on the 
front. A bow at the waist conceals the end of 
the shirring; this should be of doubled silk, or 
else the silk is laid in fine knife pleating, and then 
made in a bow of long loops with fringed ends, 
Sometimes the shirring is continued to the end 
of the basque, but in such cases the postilion 
pleating is omitted, and the basque has the plain 
cuirass back. The sleeves may be shirred all 
over, or else only the half in front of the arm is 
shirred ; the latter plan is preferred for short 
thick arms. When plain coat sleeves are used, 
a bias piece shirred in two puffs forms a pretty 
cuff, on which a small bow is set, or perhaps a 
similar shirred piece extends the whole length 
of the outside seam. To have every thing in 
keeping, the flaring standing collar of these dress- 
es is also covered with shirring. Ladies who do 
their own sewing should remember that the beau- 
ty of shirring consists in its small stitches, and in 
having the rows of stitches verv close together, 
also in making the puff very full and soft-look- 
ing. The edge of the shirred basque may be fin- 
ished by lace or fringe if it is of silk, while piping 
and knife pleating are used for plainer stuffs. 

The shirred over-skirt has the fully draped ef- 
fect now so mtch sought after. The front has, 
first, a plain piece as a foundation for the shirred 
sides, and this is covered with bows, as seen in 
the picture, or by a jabot ruffle of lace, with 
loops between. Each side consists of a gathered 
breadth of the goods, straight in front, where it 
is doubled under to form a ruffle, and is held by 
two or three rows of shirring sewed to the plain 
piece. This very full breadth then has the side 
next the back slightly sloped toward the top (as 
all side gores are), and is shirred and ruffled 
where it joins the back breadth. The straight 
long back is two breadths of silk or one of wide 
woolen goods, draped by shirring or by tapes in 
the ordinary way, and held back by strings un- 
derneath, tied over the tournure. The lower 
skirt is the regular walking skirt, trimmed with 
knife pleating or with shirred flounces according 
to fancy. 

Inexpensive dresses of de bége, serge, and oth- 
er soft wool goods are made by this design with 
very good effect. Gray and light brown de béges 
are trimmed with very dark brown silk. ‘This 
silk forms the shirring on the basque and sleeves, 
and is also used for the plain piece down the 
middle of the over-skirt and for the bows. Plaid 
woolen goods and the more expensive plaid silks 
called Louisines are made up in the same way, 
and associated with plain silk. Striped and 
checked summer silks look especially well made 
by this design. ‘The open-meshed black grena- 
dines are very tasteful dresses when trimmed with 
crimped tape fringe or thread lace and shirred 
in the way we have just described. A novel idea 
is that of making the principal parts of such a 
dress of plain black canvas grenadine, and using 
plaid black and white grenadine for the trim- 
ming. An evening dress made by this model 
has the foundation of white silk, with the shirred 
over-skirt and basque of white square-meshed 
Chambéry gauze; a side pleating of the gauze 
edges the over-skirt; the flounce is of gauze, 
shirred and edged with a knife pleating. A 
mourning dress of lustreless silk has English 
crape covering the plain piece down the apron 
front, crape bows, crape sleeves, and crape pleat- 
ing on the silk flounce. 


THE TOQUE. 


The round hat that finds sufficient favor to ri- 
val the English walking hat is called the toque. 
The crown is high and round, in the Derby 
shape, the brim is turned down in front and on 
the side, but is turned up behind. This is not 
unlike the Charlotte Corday hat, but is larger, 
and is worn far forward, so that the projecting 





brim shades the eyes like a visor. The toque is 
shown in black or brown chip, trimmed with gros 
grain of the same color, with which some creamy 
white silk is sometimes mixed. The edge is 
widely bound, and a kind of scarf of the gros 
grain is massed in rich loops in front and passed 
around the crown, where it ends in streamers, 
or else it is finished by loops and long ends of 
gros grain ribbon. An ostrich tip and a wing 
are on the left side. Imported toques of black 
chip have buckles of filigree silver and binding 
of silver braid; others are trimmed with scarfs 
of plaid Louisine in gay Madras colors to match 
dresses that have basques and tabliers of the same 
silk, 
MIXED BRAID. 


It is now considered so necessary that the va- 
rious shades of a lady’s costume should match in 
the smallest details that manufacturers have pro- 
vided braids of mixed shades for hinding skirts 
of dresses that are made of clouded fabrics, in- 
visible plaids, stripes, ete. ‘These braids corre- 
spond with the several gray, brown, or other col- 
ors used in the dress goods, and a-binding of 
them is far more congruous than the hard line 
of color with which dress skirts have hitherto 
been finished. It is this nice attention to small 
details that gives the perfection of costume. 


WHITE SUITS, ETC, 


Creamy white French nansook will be used 
for summer costumes, richly trimmed with fine 
knife pleating edged with Valenciennes, and al- 
ternating with ruffles of Hamburg embroidery. 
The skirts of these sheer muslin suits are made 
wider than they have been of late, and now 
measure four yards around the bottom; they 
have two narrow side gores and two full back 
widths; the front and side breadths are sewed 
to a belt, and the back is gathered by a drawing 
string. On handsome imported nansook dress- 
es there are three scant flounces of Hamburg 
embroidery, each edged by knife pleating three 
inches deep. The over-skirt is a deep apron 
reaching to the toe; this has a front breadth and 
a side sore; while behind are two long straight 
breadths draped and puffed on the tournure. 
An embroidered ruffle edged with pleating is the 
trimming. The basque has one dart in front, and 
an English basque cut square on the tournure. 
Such French dresses cost from $40 to $45. 
They are ornamented as a model for the ‘‘ young 
girl graduates” who ask for such hints, also for 
those who are preparing their wardrobes for the 
summer watering-places. Dealers say that Ham- 
burg embroidery is preferred to expensive needle- 
work even by those who can afford it; also that 
Italian Valenciennes lace is used in these cos- 
tumes, and finer real laces are reserved for even- 
ing toilettes. Many ofthe French ues import- 
ed with these suits are cut long and square on 
the sides, and quite short in the back and front. 
The sleeves are coat-shaped, with knife pleatings 
and puffs around the wrists. The neck has a 
standing pleated frill, and the lengthwise trim- 
ming outlines a vest. French needle-women ex- 
cel in making fine crimped pleatings ; their work 
is all done by hand, and the infinitesimally small 
pleats are held in position by a thread underneath. 

Muslin over-skirts and sleeveless basques are 
also imported. The over-skirt is a large apron 
deeply rounded in front but square behind, held 
together by a dark bow on the tournure, but with 
the square corners behind falling open. Such 
over-skirts are entirely formed of lengthwise box- 
pleats of white organdy alternating with Valen- 
ciennes insertion and edged with lace. Accom- 
panying this is a sleeveless basque, much shorier 
behind than in front, made of similar box-pleats 
and rows of insertion. Blue or rose-colored gros 
grain bows trim the front of the basque, and a 
sash bow is on the tournure. For a very rich 
dress for graduation-day this will be worn over 
a plain dress of white silk, and trimmed with 
white gros grain bows. 


WHITE WRAPPERS, 


French nansook wrappers have Watteau backs 
with tabliers of trimming, and little round capes 
made of embroidery, insertion, and knife pleat- 
ing. The tabliers are half circular rows of in- 
sertion and ruffling, or else lengthwise rows. 
Some wrappers have basque backs, and others 
have a Watteau pleat set on the waist and widen- 
ing into a postilion basque on the tournure, 
Those trimmed with Hamburg work cost $35; 
very few are seen with hand embroidery. Morn- 
ing wrappers for Jadies in mourning are trimmed 
with bias folds of the organdy laid in many par- 
allel rows, and with knife pleating. 


PLAID WRAPPERS AND SUITS. * 

Small plaids are chosen for percale wrappers, 
and larger plaids of the same colors are used as 
bias bands for trimming. ‘The back is in Ga- 
brielle shape, the front has one or two darts, a 
belt of the percale is tied by a bow, the neck has 
a Byron collar, and the sleeves are coat shape. 
A bias flounce edged with a bias band of larger 
plaid trims the skirt, and there are square pock- 
ets on the front. ‘These wrappers cost from $8 
to $12. Plaids of gray with blue, of brown with 
buff, and of white with blue, brown, or black, are 
chosen. 

Plaid gingham suits of the stylish pink and 
blue combination, or of rose with black, or buff 
with blue, cost $18 or $20. They are made with 
three pieces, basque, apron over-skirt, and low- 
er skirt, and are trimmed with raffles. Suits of 
the Madras stripes alternately of buff and blue, 
with scarlet hair-lines, will be much worn in the 
country for morning dresses: price $20. Dark 
blue cambric suits are still very stylish, especial- 
ly when made with plaid over-skirt and basque 
and plain blue lower skirt. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Bernuet™; and Messrs. Witson & GREIG; 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; and D. Gorr & 
Son. 





PERSONAL. 


Ir is stated in the commercial department df 


‘one of our city contemporaries that A. T. Srew- 


ArT & Co. sent out of their wholesale store more 
yards of goods last March than in any previous 
March, and that their retail store took more 
than any of their customers at wholesale. 

—Mr. LONGFELLOW will signalize a semi-cen- 
tennial by delivering at the next Commencement 
of Bowdoin College a poem. It will be on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his gradu- 
ation from that institution. 

—Hon. WiiiiamM 8. GroesBeck, one of the 
wealthiest, as he is one of the ablest, citizens of 
Cincinnati, has presented $50,000 to Burnet 
Woods Park, in that city, the interest of which 
is to defray the expenses of music in that park. 

—Mr. Bennett, of the Herald, is understood 
to be fitting out an arctic expedition in England. 
He has bought the ship Pandora, which will be 
commanded by Mr. ALLEN Young, a lieutenant 
in the Royal Naval Reserve. 

—Speaking of the late Sir ARTHUR HELPs, a 
critic in the London Atheneum styles him “one 
of the most learned men of his age.”” He says: 
“Were the only copy of a manuscript at Siman- 
cas, to Simancas he would go; were a book in- 
accessible save by purchase, he would buy it; 
were it written in a language he did not know— 
bitter experience had given him an absolute dis- 
trust of translations—he would set to work to 
study that language. The world is so much ac- 
customed to associate learning with dullness that 
many of Sir ARTHUR HELPs’s most loving and 
constant readers will be as much surprised to 
find the former of these qualities attributed to 
him as they would be the latter. Yet, in the 
widest sense of the word, he was one of the most 
learned men of his age. He was what is gener- 
ally understood by an elegant, if not a great 
scholar. He had the use, and was well read in 
the literatures, of four living languages besides 
his own. It would have been nearly impossible 
to begin a quotation in any one of these which 
he could not have finished.” 

—Concerning longevity some one has recent- 
ly been ferreting out the ages of very old peo- 

le of modern times, and puts them down as fol- 

ows: Father CLEVELAND, the city missionary 

of Boston, died recently at near one hundred. 

Epwarp A. Horyoxe, M.D., LL.D., a son of 

President HoLyoxe, was born at Marblehead, 

Massachusetts, August 21, 1728, graduated at 

Cambridge in 1746, and died at Salem, Massa- 

chusetts, March 31, 1829, aged one hundred years 

and eight months; on his one-hundredth birth- 

day fifty of his medical brethren gave him a pub- 

lic dinner, when he appeared at the table with a 
firm step, smoked his pipe, and gave an appro- 
priate toast. TrmoTHy Farrar, who was born 
at Concord, Massachusetts, July 11, 1747, gradu- 
ated in 1767, and died at Hollis, New Hampshire 

an ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
that State, February 21, 1849, in his one-hundred- 
and-second year. Sampson SALTER BLOWERS 
was born at Boston, Massachusetts, March 22, 
1742, graduated at Harvard in 1763, studied law 
with Governor Hutcutnson, and died at Hali- 
fax October 25, 1842, having been for a period of 
more than one hundred years a British subject. 
There have been brave men since Agamemnon, 
and perhaps one day may be added to the above 
list the names of Samug. THATCHER, ex-M.C., 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, July 1, 1766, 
and the eminent lawyer, Horace Brxney, of 
Philadelphia, who graduated at Harvard in the 
class of 1797, and now in his ninety-sixth year. 

—All readers of Ashantee literature, says the 
London Atheneum, are aware that two Basle mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Kine and Mr. RaMSsEYER, with 
Mrs. RAMSEYER, were captured at one of their 
out-stations by an Ashantee army in 1869, and 
were not given up till Sir GarneT WoLsELEY 
was known to be advancing on Coomassie. The 
diaries of Messrs. K0une and RaMsEYER have 
been edited and published in Germany, and a 
translation of the work will shortly be publish- 
ed in London. 

—It is said that the face of Mr. Bezcner’s 
married daughter bears the closest resemblance 
to that of her father—the same large mouth, full 
eyes and forehead. The general expression of 

her countenance is comically like that of Mr. B., 
while her ways and movements follow his almost 
automatically. 

—Mr. AsHTon W. DILkg, only brother of Sir 
CHARLES DILKE, recently purchased the London 
Weekly Dispatch, and is making a great financial 
success of it. ithin two months the circula- 
tion of the Dispatch has risen 16,000 copies, and 
is gaining at the rate of 1000 per week. This 
sturdy weekly is already threatened with five 
libel suits, and, like Oliver, asks for more. Its 
young proprietor is a Cambridge man of high 
standing, and knows more about Russia than 
the Russians themselves. His book on that 
country will soon be published. 

—The present Lord Lytron has written and 
caused to be placed on the stone which marks 
the grave in Westminster Abbey of the late 
Lord Lytton the following inscription: 


EDWARD GEORGE EARLE LYTTON BULWEE LYTTON 


Born 25. May 1803—Died 18. Janu 1873 
1831-1841 Member of Parli t for St. Ives and for 





Lincoln 
1838 Baronet of the United Kingdom 
1852-1866 Knight of 7 ae for the County of 


ertfo: 
1858 One of Her — Principal Secretaries of 


e 

Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George 
1866 Baron Lytron of Knebworth 

Laborious and Distinguished in all fields of intellectual 


activity 
Indefatigable and —_ A. the cultivation and love 
tt 


0 ers 
His genius as an Author was displayed in the most 
varied forms 
Which have connected indissolubly 
With every department of the Literature of his time 
The name of Epwarp Butwer Lyrron 

—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING, whose mar- 
riage we announced last week, has had the good 
fortune to win and wed a very rich gentleman, 
Mr. M‘KINLEy, a merchant of this cit . Some 
little time before the wedding Queen Veovonra 
presented Miss StertINnG with a handsome sil- 
ver service, including especially a chocolate-pot, 
the Queen of G. B. apy | heard that Miss A. 8. 
doted upon that form of liquid nourishment. 

—Mrs. OTTENDORFER, wife of the editor of the 
Staats-Zeitung, of this city, has donated $100,000 
for the establishment of a Home for Aged and 
Infirm Persons of the Evangelical Lutheran de- 
nomination. It is intended to start the institu- 
tion in New York, but eventually remove it to 
some desirable locality in the suburbs, probably 














to Astoria, Long Island, where Mrs. OTTENDOR- 
FER owns some fine plots of ground, where a 
handsome building adapted to the purpose will 
be erected. ° 

—It is stated by a London paper, the World, 
that twenty-five vears ago Dr. KENEALY, recent- 
ly elected to Parliament, was prosecuted by Sir 
Joun Jarvis, and sentenced before Judges CoLe- 
RIDGE, CAMPBELL, and CROWDER, not because he 
had flogged his son, but because he had flogged 
him within an inch of his life. The little affair 
affected his interests for a considerable time, 
but, like every thing of that sort, gradually faded 
from the public mind. 

—Insurance business seems to be a favorite 
one with the more prominent generals of the 
late Confederate service. A Southern corre- 
spondent of the Syracuse Courier says: “ JEr- 
FERSON Davis is president of an insurance com- 
pany, WapE Hampron is in the insurance ‘usi- 
ness at Baltimore, BeEavREGARD is engaged in 
insurance and street railroads, I understand, at 
New Orleans, and General Josern E. Jounston, 
who surrendered to SHERMAN, is president or 
manager of a company at Savannah. I found a 
son of General Dick Taytor, and grandson of 
old President Zacu Tayior, conductor of a 
Pullman car running from Jacksonville to Louis- 
ville. The president of the 8t. Johns Railroad, 
in Florida (connecting St. Augustine with the 
St. Johns River), is General Joan T. Spracve, 
who was Adjutant-General of New York on the 
staff of Governor SzErYmour.” 

—The only original likeness now in existence 
of Francis 8. Key, author of ‘The Star-span- 

led Banner,”’ is said to be in the possession of 
his sister, now a resident of San Francisco. A 
life-sized bust in plaster has been made from it, 
which is said to be a very successful piece of 
work, and the bronze statue proposed by Mr. 
Lick will probably be copied from it, in case 
Mr. Lick carries out his original benefaction. 

—Mr. Moncore D. Conway, in one of his 
latest letters to the Cincinnati Commercial, says 
that “‘ Mr. DisRagi’s friends hate to admit that 
he is getting old. They love to think of him 
as the ever-young, the romantic, with several 
Lothairs in him yet, and they point to the black 
hair in which no single gray intruder has yet 
been seen. Nevertheless, whatever may be the 
secret of the black hair, I can not repress a sus- 
picion that he is destined before very long to 
follow his great antagonist into retirement. Tie 
heavy step, the spiritless movement, the passive 
sinking into his seat, are indications that his act- 
ive political life can go but little, if at all, be- 
yond one Parliamentary term, in saying which I 
remember that this Parliament will be very apt 
to fulfill its seven years. He is now nearly sev- 
enty years of age by the calendar, but if, as 
Mann and So_omon both say, age consists in the 
amount a man has lived rather than the number 
of years, DisRaELtI is about five hundred. There 
is something almost pathetic in some of the in- 
cidents which have recently occurred. I am 
told by those well informed that while his pri- 
vate letter to the Marquis of Hartington was 
such as must secure their relations from person- 
al bitterness for a long time at least, his letter 
to Mr. GLADSTONE was such as almost to make 
their future relations those of friendship. His 
letter to CARLYLE was, I know, avery masterly— 
even a wonderful—production, and, if it should 
be ever published, will redound to his honor.” 

—Literary people are seldom pointed out as 
men who are heavy tax-payers, yet there are such 
even in New England, reputable men, who do 
not “‘swear off personalty,’’ but come cheerful- 
ly to the front when called upon by the investi- 
gating assessor. We have word, for example, 
from Hartford, which contains one insane usy- 
lum to ten insurance companies, that ‘* Mark 
Twain”’ pays taxes on $84,450, which is not his 
little all, while Postmaster-General JEWELL con- 
fesses to only $102,130. There has never been 
much movement in Connecticut real estate since 
the time the first settlers stole the land where 
Hartford stands from SequassEn, an unwashed 
old Indian sachem. That was two hundred 
years ago. Since then the place has become 
distinguished for Coit’s pistol factory, General 
Haw ey, and Senator Eaton. 

—In the last of ArsEnz HovssaYe’s spark- 
ling letters to the Tribune he says: “I was 
speaking the other day of luxury in cress. We 
have an equal luxury in dinners. Not only do 
the menus of the middle class rival those of 
princes, but those of princes are beginning to 
surpass those of kings. But this is not all. In 
most good houses artists are now employed to 
surround each menu with a border of designs; 
so that, after having dined like BrrLLor-Sava- 

RIN or CHARLES MOUSSELET, you carry off a 
menu worth a louis. Yesterday we dined— 
EMILE pe GrrarpIn, Chevalier Nigra, Duc de 
Banos, Raou, Duval, ALEXANDRE Dumas, and 
Henry Hovussaye—at the Marquise ANFORTI'S, 
well known in Paris by her pseudonym of the 
Sphinx. She had herself painted for each guest 
a large card framing the menu. They were aqua- 
relles which would easily bring $20 apiece, and 
many of them would be eagerly bought for $100. 
You must not think that this wealth of design 
was to make amends for the poverty of the din- 
ner. There were fifteen courses, without count- 
ing the hors-d’ euvres, the entreméts, or the ices, 
all wonderfully delicate and fanciful. The wines 
were of every land, including rare brands of Cha- 
teau Yquem and Johannisberg. The Marquise 
ANFORT! is our'supreme élégante. Itisslie who 
gives WorTH three-fourths of his ideas, and so 
she is always dressed in to-morrow’s fashions. 
She lives with her mother, Madame De Bry- 
ATTES, in a delightfui house in the Champs Ely- 
sées; but as she desires to receive once a week 
at her table all the aristocracies, of birth, of pol- 
ities, of arts and letters, she is going to build a 
house in the Avenue Friedland, which will be 
called the Marble Palace. It will be the first 
marble house built in Paris; so that Madame 
De Parva, Madame De Casstv, and other ladies 
renowned for their millions as well as their taste 
will be driven to despair by this innovation. A 
marble palace! How tired they will be of their 
stone hdtels! This marble palace will be not 
merely a marvel of architecture. The Marqnise 
ANFORTI, who is at once beautiful and pretty, 
wants every — about her beautiful and pret- 
ty. As she spends her thousand francs a day at 
Worrtn’s, it is quite io keeping that she should 
clothe in marble all her treasures of art and fur- 
niture. But what I like best in her is that she 
has wit enough to receive only men of wit. You 
will hear more witticisms in a day at her house 
than in all the humorous journais of Paris to- 
gether,’ 
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ig. 2.—Borper ror GARDEN 
Basket, Fie, 1. 


edged with the border shown by Fig. 


edge with yellow soutache. 


Stand for Fruit 
Knives, Figs, 1 and 2. 

Tuts stand is of carved 
brown stained wood, and 
is furnished in the mid- 
die with several aper- 
tures, which serve for 
holding fruit knives 
of horn. The foot 
of the stand is trim- 
med with a bead bor- 
der, of which a full- 
sized section is given 
by Fig. 2. This bor- 
der is worked on 
canvas’ with 
beads in the 
colors given in 
the description 
of symbols. 


Embroid- 
ered Gar- 
den Basket, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts gar- 
den basket is 
of straw plait- 


Embroidered 
Music-Stool, 
Figs. 1-3. 


Tue frame of 
this music-stool is 
of carved brown 
stained oak wood, 
and is furnished 
with a bolster or- 
namented in ap- 
plication embroid- 
ery, a full-sized 
section of which is 
shown by Fig. 3. 
For the founda- 
tion of the em- 
broidery use pale 
blue cloth, for the 
centre apply red, 
and for the mu- 
sical emblems yel- 
low cloth, which 
is edged in half- 

polka and button-hole stitch with 
saddler’s silk of the same color. 
The leaves and sprays are worked 
with green shaded silk in satin, 
half- polka, and knotted stitch. 
The centre is surrounded with a 
strip of brown cloth, which is or- 
namented in point Russe embroid- 
ery with light and dark brown silk, 
and fastened with gold soutache 
sewed on with black silk. The 
medallions which trim the founda- 
tion are cut of dark blue cloth, and 
the butterfly wings of yellow and 
red silk; the former are edged 
with orange-colored braid and gold 
cord, and the silk figures are fast- 
ened with half-polka stitches of silk 
of the same color. The applica- 
tion figures of light and dark brown 
cloth on the outer edge of the de- 
sign are surrounded with orange- 
colored braid and soutache and 
with gold cord. The remaining 


embroidery is worked in satin stitch and point Russe with 
light and dark yellow saddler’s silk. 
2, which is worked on red cloth with orange-colored, blue, 
and brown saddler’s silk, partly in satin and partly in chain stitch, and is bordered on the outer | tion, 
The scallops are worked with gold soutache, 


Fig. 1.—Sranp ror Fruit Kuives. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


ed in regular rows, and is finished on the under edge 
with straw braid and thick straw cord. Similar straw 
cord is fastened on the sides of the basket for the 
handles. The basket is trimmed, besides, with a 
border, which is worked with moss green filling 


silk in three shades. 
sized section of this border. 


two straws, * pass over 10 straws, 
carry the needle to the inside 
over the next row of plaitetl 
straws and back to the out- 
side between the 10th 

and 9th straws, and re- 
peatfrom *. Work 

the remaining 

shades of the 

silk into the 

basket in 

a similar 


manner, so that 
the threads lie side 
by side, and then work the 
same design in the opposite 


Fig. 3 shows a full- 
To work it 
pass the darkest thread of silk over one 
row of plaited straws from the inside 

of the basket to the outside between 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror STanp FOR FRrvit 


Knives, Fic. 1. 


Description of Symbols: ® Steel; S Crystal; @ Milk; 
' Chalk 


The bolster may be 


Z. 
Sm 


ps 


ee, 


; & Gold; @ Blue Beads. 


[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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with picots, and with black silk. 





and three-quarters 

high and twenty- 

four inches wide, 

which is furnished 

with a hem on the 

upper edge; into 

this hem are run 

cords finished with 

tassels. ‘The seam 

made by setting on 

the bag is covered 

with a ruche com- 

posed of raveled 

strips of silk. In- 

stead of the border 

Fig. 3, that shown 

by Fig. 2 may be 

used. This border 

is worked with 

brown filling silk 

in three shades. Pass the needle 
threaded with the lightest shade of 
the silk over one row of plaited 
straws from the inside of the basket 
to the outside between two straws, 
stretch the thread in a straight di- 
rection, and carry the needle to the 
inside of the basket over the next 
row of plaited straw, then pass the 
thread to the outside between the 
fifth and sixth following straws, and 
stretch it downward in a straight 
direction, carry it to the inside un- 
derneath the next row of plaited 
straws, and back to the outside be- 
tween the next two straws, and con- 
tinue in this manner. Work the 
other two threads in the remaining 
two shades, observing the illustra- 
tion; fasten always 6 threads togeth- 
er in the middle with a button-hole 
stitch of light silk, lay on a thread of 
dark silk on the under side, carry 
it to the outside, and wind it twice 
around each button-hole stitch. 


Fig. 3.—Borprer ror GARDEN 
Basket, Fic. 1. 


Insertion.—Point Lace Embroidery. 


Tuts insertion is designed for trimming dresses, wrappings, etc. It 
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Fig. 1.—EmproipERED GARDEN 
Basket.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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next 13 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from *. 
ch., 1 sc. on the third one of the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, * 13 ch., pass over 13 st., 1 sc. 

on the next st., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 1 sc. on 

the next st., and repeat from *. 

—1 sc. on the next st. in the preceding 


| is worked with black silk point lace braid a quarter of an inch wide, which is edged on both sides 
To work the insertion transfer the design to linen, run on the 
point lace braid, turning it over on the corners, and then work the wheels as shown by the illustra- 
Fasten the intersecting points of the braid together with invisible stitches. 


Crochet Edging 
for Coverlets, 
Curtains, etc. 
See illustration on 

page 301. 

Tus edging is work- 
ed lengthwise with 
twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 30, on a foun- 
dation of stitches of 
the length required as 
follows: 1st round.— 
7 ch. (chain stitch), 
1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the fifth following 
foundation st. (stitch), 
* 5 ch., 1 se. on the 
third following st., 13 
ch., pass over 8 st., 
1 sc. on the next st., 
and repeat from *. 
2d round.— ¥ I se. on 
the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 
6 de. (double crochet) 
on the next 6 st., 1 sc. 
on the middle one of 
the next 5 ch., 6 de. 
on the first 6 of the 
8d round.—3 


4th round. 


round, * 6 dc. on the first 6 of the next 
13 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the following st., 
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3 ch., 6 de. on the next 6 st., 1 sc, 


on the middle one of the next 5 ch., 
and repeat from *. 5th round. 
—7 ch., 1 sc. on the first one 
of the 8 ch. worked after the 
next 6 de. in the preced- 

ing round, * 5 ch., 

pass over 5 st., 1 sc. 

on the following 

st., 13 ch., pass 

over 13 st., 1 

sc. on the 

next st., 


and repeat from *. 
6th round.—»* 1 
sc. on the next st. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 6 


direction. The threads 

crossing each other are fastened to- 

gether in the middle with an oblong 

cross stitch worked with the lightest shade of green 

filling silk, in doing which pass the thread over 6 

straws crosswise, and carry it on underneath 3 straws on the inside 
of the basket. After finishing the border, ornament the braid on the 
under edge of the basket in point Russe with green filling silk. On 
the upper edge of the basket is set a bag of moss green silk nine inches 


de. on the next 6 st., 1 sc. on the 

middle one of the next 5 ch., 6 de. on 

the first 6 of the next 13 ch., + 3 ch., 

1 sc. on the following st., 3 ch., 6 de. on the next 

6 st., 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 5 ch., 6 

de. on the next 6 of the following 13 ch. ; repeat once from +; then 
work 8 ch., 3 ste. (short treble crochet) on the third of the 8 ch. 
worked previously, 13 ch., fasten to the eighth"of the 8 ch. worked 
previously (to do this drop the st. from the needle, insert the needle 


Fig. 3.—Sxcrion or Emproipery ror Music-SToor. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 
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in the corresponding st., 
and draw the dropped 
st. through the latter), 
23 sc. on the 13 ch. 
worked previously, 4 
ch.; 1 sc. on the same st. on which the 3 ste. were worked, 2 ch., 
pass over | st., 6 de. on the next 6 st. in the preceding round, 
1 sc. on the middle one of the next 5 ch., + 6 dc. on the next 
6 of the following 13 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on the following st., 3 ch., 
6 de. on the following 6 st., 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 
5 ch. ; repeat once from the last +; 6 de. on the next 6 of the 
following 13 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from *. 7th round.—3 ch., 
‘« 1 sc. on the third one of the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 
+ 13 ch., pass over 13 st., 1 sc. on the next st., 5 ch., pass over 
5 st., 1 se. on the following st., and repeat once from +; then 
9 ch., 1 sc. on the first of the next 23 sc. in the preceding round, 
eleven times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the second following st., 
then 5 ch., turn the work, and, going back on the ch. scallops 
worked previously, work 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next ch. 
scallop, ten times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
next ch, scallop, then 7 ch., turn the work, 1 se. on the middle 
st. of the next ch. scallop, ten times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, then 8 ch., 1 sc. on the 
first one of the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, + 5 ch., pass 
over 5 st., 1 sc. on the next st., 13 ch., pass over 13 st., lL sc. on 
the following st., and repeat once from the last +, then 5 ch., 
and repeat from *. 8th round.— > 1 sc. on the next st. in the 
preceding round, + 6 dc. on the first 6 of the next 13 ch., 3 ch., 
1 se. on the next st., 3 ch., 6 de. on the following 6 st., 1 se. on 
the middle one of the next 5 ch., and repeat once from +, then 
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6 de. on the first 6 of the next 9 ch., 2 ch., fasten to the second 
st. of the first one of the 11 ch. scallops consisting each of 7 ch., 
3 ch., fasten to the back vein of the fourth of the 6 de. worked 
previously, 3 ch., fasten to the back vein of the sc. worked pre- 
viously, 3 ch., fasten, to the back vein of the third one of the 


| 6 de. before the last 6 de. in this round, 3 ch., fasten to the third 
| of the 3 ch. worked before the last 6 de. but one in this round, 


2 ch., 3 ste. on the middle st. of the first one of the 11 ch. scal- 
lops in the preceding round which consist each of 7 ch., working 
off the upper veins of these stc., not each separately but together, 
drawing the thread through once; ten times alternately 7 ch., 
8 ste. like the preceding on the middle one of the next 7 ch., then 
14 ch., fasten to the sixth of the 7 ch. on the middle st. of which 
the last 3 stc. were worked, 6 dc. on the last 6 of the next 8 ch. 
in the preceding round, at the same time fastening on the last 6 


of the 14 ch. worked previously, 1 sc. on the middle one of the | 


next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 6 de. on the first 6 of the next 
13 ch. in the preceding round, at the same time fastening on the 
following free 6 ch. of the 14 ch. worked previously, fasten to the 
second one @f the 14 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the following st. in the 
preceding round, 7 ch., turn the work, 1 sc. on the middle st. of 
the next one of the ch. scallops worked previously between 3 stc. 
and consisting each of 7 ch., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
next ch. scallop, three times alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
st. of the next ch, scallop, then 10 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. 
of the next ch, 
seallop, three 
times alternately 
9 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle st. of 
the next ch. scal- 
lop, then 7 ch., 1 
se. on the middle 
st. of the next 
ch. scallop, 4 ch., 
fasten to the first 
of the 3 ch. work- 
ed after the near- 
est 6 de., observ- 
ing the illustra- 
tion, turn the 
work, and going 
back on the ch. 
scallops, work 3 
ch., 1 de. on the 
second st. of the 
next ch. scallop 
consisting of 7 
ch., ten times al- 
ternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the sec- 
ond following st., 
+ twice alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de., 
on the next st., 
four times alter- 
nately 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the second fol- 
lowing st., and 
repeat once from 
+; three times 
alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the next 
st., + four times 
alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the sec- 
ond following st., 
twice alternately 
1 ch., 1 de. on 
the following st., 
and repeat once 
from the last + ; 
ten times alter- 
nately | ch., 1 de. 
on the second fol- 
lowing st., 3 ch., 
fasten to the mid- 
dle one of the 
next 7 ch., 6 de. 
on the next 6 ch. 
in the 7th round, 
1 se. on the mid- 
dle one or «tne 
next 5 ch., 6 de. 
on the first 6 of 
the following 13 
ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. 
on the next st., 3 
ch., 6 de. on the 
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following 6 st., pass over 
8 st., and repeat from *. 
9th round.—7 ch., * 1 
sc. on the first one of the 
next 3 ch. worked after 
6 de, in the preceding round, 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 1 se. on the 
next st., 5 ch., 3 de. on the middle one of the next 3 ch., 14 
times alternately 7 ch., pass over 6 st., 3 de. on the next st., 5 
ch., 1 se. on the first one of the next free 3 ch. worked after 6 
de., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 1 sc. on the next st., 13 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 10th round.— 7 ch., pass over | st. of the pre- 
ceding round, 6 de. on the next 6 st., 1 sc. on the middle one 
of the next 5 ch., 4 ch., 1 de. on the middle one of the next 7 
ch., 12 times alternately 5 ch., 2 de. separated by 5 ch. on the 
middle one of the next 7 ch. between 3 dc., then 5 ch., 1 de. on 
the middle.one of the next 7 ch., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one 
of the next 5 ch., 6 de. on the first 6 of the next 13 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 11th round.—»* 4 de. separated each by 4 ch. on 
the middle one of the next 7 ch. in the preceding round, 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle one of the next 5 ch., 2 ch., fasten to the 
fifth one of the 7 ch. worked previously, + 3 de. separated each 
by 4 ch. on the middle one of the next 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle one of the following 5 ch., 2 ch.; repeat ten times 
from +; then 8 dec. separated each by 4 ch. on the middle one 
of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle one of the next 
5 ch., 2 ch., fasten to the first of the 3 ch. worked previously, 
4 ch., and repeat from *. 12th round.—On the other side of 
the edging work on the foundation st. always alternately 1 de. 
on the next foundation st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st. 13th round. 
—Always alternately 2 stc. on the next 2 st. in the preceding 
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round, 4 ch., and pass over 4 st. 14th round.— 
Like the 13th round, 


Violet Poult de Soie Dress. 
See illustration on page 301. 

Tue trimming for this violet poult de soie 
dress consists of ruffles of the material and folds 
of violet velvet, Sash of violet poult de soie of 
alighter shade, Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and 
under-sleeves, 


Steel Blue Serge Dress. 

; See illustration on page 301. 

Tats dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and 
waist, and is trimmed with a ruffle of the ma- 
terial and with Titan braid of the same color. 
Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves, and pink 
crépe de Chine cravat. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 


Bry MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “‘ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 


a 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“She is mine own; 

And I as rich in having sach a Jewel 

As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 

Herman goes house-hunting soon after that 
Ascot Cup day, goes in search of the nest that 
is to shelter his tender dove by-and-by. He ex- 
plores Chiswick—dear little humble unpreten- 
tious Chiswick, which is old still while all the 
rest of the world is new—but Chiswick being 
limited in its capacities, and having its nicest 
nooks and corners filled, does not offer him just 
that dainty little water-side villa he desires to 
find; so he harks back to Fulham, and there, 
not far from Putney bridge, discovers a modest 
dwelling, with a small garden and lawn sloping 
to the Thames; a house once occupied by a fa- 
mous wit, and which seems to him the better 
for the association, though the wit’s life was but 
a marred and broken existence at best. 

The house is not especially convenient or well 
built, but the drawing-room, and two rooms over, 
which will do for bedroom and boudoit, Herman 
thinks are pretty. There are windows opening 
on the lawn, a veranda, a balcony above—all 
those adjuncts which a man looks for, when he 
ought to be taking stock of the kitchen range 
and inquiring if there is a copper. Herman is 

eased, and, lest the chance should slip through 

is fingers, takes the house on a repairing lease 
without delay, his tenancy to begin from the 
midsummer quarter. 

‘This important step taken, he engages an an- 
cient female of the char-woman species to take 
charge of the house, and goes forthwith to 
Messrs. Molding and Korness, an expensive and 
fashionable firm of decorators and upholsterers, 
and gives them carte blanche to make his house 
perfect after its kind. 

**T don’t want expensive decoration or furni- 
ture,” he says, thinking himself passing prudent 
the while. ‘‘ Let every thing be of the simplest, 
but in exquisite taste. As taste is your business 
I shall not interfere unnecessarily. Let the pre- 
vailing tone of the drawing-room be white and 
pale sea green,” he adds, remembering Ruth’s 
room at Lochwithian. 

The upholsterer’s man bows and smiles, and 
ventures to hope he shall give satisfaction. 

** Perhaps you would like to look round, Sir, 
with a view to making your own selection,” says 
the man; ‘‘all our goods are marked in plain 
figures :” as if that made them cheaper. 

Herman acquiesces, and perambulates an aba- 
tis of chairs, and then a forest of Arabian beds, 
and then a city of dining-tables, and a necropolis 
of wardrobes, all like family tombs. 

** Dear me, how uninteresting furniture looks 
when it comes to be classified!” he exclaims. 
**T don’t feel capable of choosing any thing. I 
think I'll send you a rough drawing of the style 
of room I like, and you can carry it out in your 
own way.” 

The upholsterer is charmed with the sugges- 
tion. He sees his way to something rather ex- 
pensive in the way of joinery. 

"s cle lo chair, in ebon- 
pty Per Jong oj own design :.- £16 160 
To a gentieman’s Etruscan do. do., cabriole 

legs, also made to your own design...... ++ £17 170 
This is the kind of entry which presents itself to 
the upholsterez’s mental vision as he bows his 
customer out. Herman thinks of his loose 
thousands, and resolves that his darling’s nest 
shall be as bright as taste and money can make 
it. She shall not be made to feel that she has 
wasted herself on a pauper, that she has lost too 
much in losing Vivian Hetheridge’s wealth and 
status. 

He writes to tell her that ‘‘ our house” is taken, 
and thai he will come to Lochwithian next week 
if he may. He tarns his back upon London one 
fair July morning, gladly as a boy let loose from 
school. He has sent Myra Brandreth the first 
two acts of a comedy, but has not seen her since 
the Cup day, and he reserves the final act and 
the conclusion of his novel as work to be done 
in the tranquil atmosphere of Lochwithian. He 
will have his working hours there, he thinks; an 
hour or two between breakfast and luncheon 
sometimes, an hour stolen from the night. 

How sweet the hills and valleys seem to him, 


dry some of them in this peerless summer-time, 
one but a bare bed of bleached pebbles gleaming 
whitely athwart brushwood and saplings! He 
‘emembers the last time he traveled by this sin- 





gle line, piercing its iron way through the cloven 
heart of the hills, and always ascending at a very 
palpable inclination, till the air blows fresher and 
keener, and he seems to enter a purer world. 
He was going back to London smoke and Lon- 
don worldliness on that occasion, going down- 
ward, and Editha Morcombe was no more to 
him than a lovely and noble-minded woman, ut- 
terly remote from his life. 

Just in the sultriest hour of the sultry day the 
train, reduced to half a dozen carriages of Ten- 
byites, slackens its pace, and comes slowly past 
the sprinkling of laboring men’s cottages and 
smatt little modern villas which form the out- 
skirts of Llandrysak. There is the little station 
—refreshment-room, book-stall, all en régle ; the 
two brisk porters, ready to carry your luggage to 
the loftiest eyrie among the surroundings hills ; 
the placid station-master, who looks as if he had 
never heard of a railway accident; and last, not 
least, the entire population of Llandrysak, turned 
out to witness the arrival of the train. There 
they sit in an awe-inspiring row, as many at least 
as the benches will accommodate, the rest stand- 
ing, and all glaring at the new-comers. 

Herman regards these aborigines no more than 
if they had been so many rows of cabbages in 
the station-master’s garden, for yonder above the 
boundary of the station he sees a sociable and 
pair with a clerical gentleman sitting in front 
with the coachman, and a lady seated. behind ; 
a lady who smiles at him from under the shade 
of an Indian silk umbrella, a lady to whom his 
heart goes forth with a glad bound. 

The clerical gentleman, scrambling down as 
the train stops, reveals the features of Mr. Peth- 
erick, the incumbent of Lochwithian, and is on 
the platform by the time Herman has alighted, 
ready to help in looking after the luggage. A 
large portmanteau, dressing-bag, and dispatch- 
box are speedily selected from the varieties of 
property disgorged by the van and hoisted into 
the front of the sociable, filling the space lately 
occupied by Mr. Petherick. Herman leaves that 
amiable parson the entire responsibility of the 
luggage while he hurries to Editha and clasps 
the dear hand, almost too deeply moved for 
speech, Forgotten in that moment every thought 
or hope that is not of her or for her. How love- 
ly the scene appears to him—the circle of hills, 
the warmth and glow of the summer afternoon, 
the distant farm-houses here and there, white 
against the green, the utter peacefulness of all 
things round him! The quiet of the landscape 
steals into his breast like balm, and as he takes 
his place beside Editha he has that reposeful 
sense of joy which comes to us sometimes in a 
happy dream—some vision in which the dead 
come back to us and the days of our youth are 
renewed. 

“Perhaps it would be better to put the port- 
manteau behind, Editha, if you don’t mind it,” 
says the brisk voice of Mr. Petherick, who feels 
that he may be rather in the way should he in- 
trude his earthly presence upon these two dream- 
ers, Editha looks up at him with a gentle smile 
of unconsciousness, not in the least aware what 
he means, just at this particular moment having 
lost the understanding of her native language save 
when spoken by Herman, So Mr. Petherick 
shunts the portmanteau from the box to the body 
of the sociable, and resumes his seat by the coach- 
man, leaving Herman and Editha alone in their 

radise, 

“*How good of you to meet me!” exclaims 
Herman. 

** How good of you to come ever so much ear- 
lier than you promised !” responds Editha; after 
which original remarks they lapse into fatuous si- 
lence for some moments, contemplating each oth- 
er’s faces as the sociable rolls past the outskirts 
of Llandrysak t® the lonely road which crosses a 
wide expanse of heathy common where tiny pools 
‘of water shine like jewels in the sun. The lark 
sings high above them, caroling as for very glad- 
ness at their reunion. 

** How pleased nature seems to see us togeth- 
er again!” says Herman, with a happy laugh. 
**There seems a note wanting in the harmony 
of the universe when we two are parted.” 

**Do you really mean that you have been so 
foolish as to take a house, Herman, or was that 
part of your letter a joke?” 

* A joke for which I am to pay a hundred and 
ten pounds a year, love, to say nothing of taxes 
—a joke which Molding and Korness of Oxford 
Street are going to furnish. It will be ready by 
our wedding-day in September, so if we get tired 
of Switzerland sooner than we suppose we shall, 
our home will be swept and garnished for our re- 

tion. 
**Our home! how strange that sounds, Her- 
man!” 

“ Sweeter than dear.” 

**But you talk of our wedding as if it were 
settled for September.” 

“Isn't it? I thought we came to that under- 
standing.” 

** No, indeed; I was to have at least a year at 
home with Ruth—time enough for her to accustom 
herself to the idea of our separation.” 

“There is to be no such thing as separation. 
You and I will often run down to Lochwithian 
for a week or two, if your father will allow us.” 

“ As if papa would not be glad to have us!” 

** And your sister can come to us at least twice 
a year. Traveling is made easy nowadays, even 
for an invalid.” 

* Ruth has been so good !” exclaims Editha. 

In this first half hour of reunion they are both 
inclined to be discursive, not finishing up one 
subject thoroughly, but starting off at a tangent 
every now and then. 

** How good, dearest ?” 

“Why, dear, just at first the thought of our 
engagement made herratherunhappy. She is so 
much attached to Mr. Hetheridge, and you, of 
course, are a comparative stranger. She asked 
me so many questions abot you, Herman—your 





principles, your ideas upon serious subjects— 
questions I hardly knew how to answer, We 
seem so seldom to have talked seriously.” 

“* My love, we are not a convocation of Church- 
men, or a Quakers’ meeting, or an assembly of 
Scottish Presbyterians. What would you have 
us talk about but ourselves and our own happi- 
ness ?” 

** But I told her how good you are, Herman— 
how full of noble ambition and refined feelings ; 
and then that last book of yours—that quite won 
her heart. So, little by little, she grew recon- 
ciled to the idea of our marriage.” 

** What ineffable goodness!” cries Herman, 
somewhat piqued. It is not pleasant to be re- 
ceived with stinted welcome, even into the best 
of families. 

‘Oh, Herman, how unkindly you say that! 
You must not speak of Ruth with a sneer if you 
love me.” 

‘**Tf I love you, little one!” he echoes tender- 
ly, drawing her nearer to him (that good parson 
Petherick is placidly contemplative ef the land- 
scape). “If I love you! ‘There are no ifs in 
such love as mine. But it’s hardly a pleasant 
thing to learn that one is to be received as the 
serpent that crept into Eden. Is it Hetheridge’s 
old family or large estate which has won your 
sister’s heart ?” 

** Neither, dear. 
so good and true.” 

** And she‘harbors a lurking notion that I 
must needs be bad and false—an incarnation of 
city vices as opposed to rustic virtues. I think 
you would have grown weary of Mr. Hetheridge’s 
provincial perfection, love, in the lasting téte-a- 
téte of matrimony.” 

‘* Let us talk about the house, Herman. How 
pretty it must be!” 

Hereupon follows a vivid description of the 
Fulham villa: the river—the clumsy old wooden 
bridge—Putney church, grave and gray—the epis- 
copal palace with its shady garden—the secluded 
quiet of the place. 

‘**T have had such a happy idea about the din- 
ing-room,” says Herman. ‘* You remember the 
scene in Hemlock, the Pompeian triclinium ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

** Well, I have told Molding and Korness to 
make our hall and dining-room Pompeian. The 
success of Hemlock will very well balance any 
extravagance in the suggestion.” 

** What a charming idea!” exclaims Editha ; 
“but isn’t it wrong to spend so much money 
upon furnishing, Herman? We are not going 
to be rich.” 

** My love, do you remember what Dr. Johfi- 
son said about Thrale’s brewery, when the busi- 
ness was being sold? ‘We are not here to sell 
a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality 
of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.’ 
Do you hold literature as something less than 
beer, and are you going to limit my power of in- 
creasing our income? You do not know what 
strength I shall have to labor, dear, when I have 
given hostages to Fortune.” 

** Dear Herman, how brave you are !” she cries, 
admiringly, as if he stood on the topmost rung 
of a scaling-ladder in a storm of shot and shell; 
** but the plainest, humblest home you could make 
for me would be just as dear as the finest house 
your successful work can win. I want to be 
your helpmate, not a burden to you.” 

They are driving up to the porch at Lochwith- 
ian by this time. The old dogs lie basking in 
the sunshine; the old-fashioned flower beds are 
full of bloom, The fish pond and the fountain, 
the crumbling old red walls where the peaches 
and apricots are ripening, smile at him as in wel- 
come, Every familiar feature of the place is the 
same as when he saw it first just a year ago; the 
only difference is that the Editha of last year was 
a stately stranger about whom he thought with 
vague wonder, while the Editha of to-day is his 
very own—his wife that is to be. 

** Darling,” he whispers with a little gush of 
emotion, ‘‘I am so happy when I think of last 
year and this.” 

‘** Come to see Ruth,” says Editha, directly they 
have alighted. She leads him straightway up 
the shallow old oaken staircase, past the newel 
over which he remembers her looking down at 
him when they parted, along the shadowy cor- 
ridor where stand old blue delft jars crammed 
with rose leaves, and into the white paneled par- 
lor where the invalid sister reclines, just as he 
saw her first, in spotless cambric morning robe, 
with a knot of colored ribbon here and there 
among the soft white drapery. 

** He has come, Ruth,” cries Editha, as if this 
arrival, formally announced by letter two days 
ago, were something ceahertd, 

**T am very glad,” replies Ruth, softly, in that 
gentle voice of hers which has a touch of pathos 
at times. ‘*‘ How do you do, Herman? Wel- 
come to Lochwithian, brother. We are brother 
and sister henceforward, are we not? bound to 
each other by our common love for Editha.” 

**T hope to be not all unworthy to claim a 
brother’s name,” says Herman, kissing the hand 
that has been laid trustingly in his. He feels 
that, in his character of serpent, he has been re- 
ceived with no small indulgence. ‘‘I fear you 
must hate me for coming here to steal your dar- 
ling,” he says, humbly. 

Ruth’s grave eyes seem to be looking him 
through and through, perusing all the faws and 
specks and knots in the grain of his nature. 

‘*T am not quite selfish enough for that,” she 
answers, sadly, ‘‘though it has been one of my 
prayers that Editha’s home and mine should 
never lie far apart. But my chief thought and 
desire must always be for her happiness. If it 
is happier for her that we should live apart, so be 
it. Iam content.” 

Editha and Ruth have clasped hands, the 
younger girl kneeling by her sister’s couch. 

** We are never to be long apart, dearest,” says 
Editha. ‘I am coming home to see you and 


She likes him because he is 





papa at least three times a year, and you are 
coming to us twice in the year; that will leave 
short intervals of separation.” 

‘*Our home will be yours, Ruth,” says Her- 
man. ‘‘It shall not be our far't if it is not 
made pleasant to you.” 

“*T will come to you sometimes, if God gives 
me strength,” answers Ruth, her eyes clouded 
with tears, but a smile on the sensitive mouth. 
“* It will be sweet to see my pet in her new home 
—to see her happy and beloved.” 

After this all dolefal thoughts are dismissed. 
They talk of the house at Fu!ham—the Pompe- 
ian hall and dining-room; the drawing-room, 
which is to be furnished like a room in a Dutch 
picture, after a drawing of Herman’s; garden 
small, but sheltered by a few good old trees, and 
altogether perfect in its way. 

‘*A garden where we can take our coffee on 
summer evenings, Editha,” adds Herman, *‘ and 
where I can lie at your feet thinking out my 
work, while you watch the boats gliding past, si- 
lent as shadows, on the star-lit river.” 

How sweet it all sounds, and to Ruth’s ear 
how vague! Editha gazes up at her lover with 
ineffable rapture—her poet-lover; for to her mind 
he is no less than a poet—a creature apart, gift- 
ed with an unsurpassable birthright. She be- 
lieves that every feeling of his, every fancy, every 
desire, is of a finer texture than the feelings, fan- 
cies, and desires of ordinary mankind. ‘The bit- 
ter truth that in common things your poet is apt 
to be no better than common men has yet to be 
revealed to her. 

Ruth thinks of honest, earnest, single-minded 
Vivian, and wonders whether a man who lives 
by the cultivation of his fancy, and must in some 
measure be the slave of his fancy, will ever make 
as good a husband as that simple-hearted Rad- 
norshire squire. Will the time ever come when 
either of these two—all in all to each other to- 
day, and seeing nothing in life beyond—will find 
a something wanting in their union, a sense of 
something missed, something that might have 
been, and is not? That ‘‘might have been” is 
the curse of your poetic temperament. The lov- 
ers leave Ruth and wander out into the garden 
by-and-by, and through the great stable-yard, 
and across an ancient orchard to the ruins, and 
Herman renews his acquaintance with scenes and 
objects in which he has henceforward a personal 
interest. ‘They stroll together by the narrow 
river, where the forget-me-nots are blooming just 
as they bloomed last year; and they look up at 
the solenin hilis which have outlasted Lochwith- 
ian Priory, and taste that utter and perfect hap- 
piness which only such lovers know — lovers 
whose future lies before them smooth as some 
placid lake shining under the summer sun. 

The squire receives his future son-in-law heart- 
ily, not because he is reconciled to the match— 
which he is not—but because he is too hospitable 
a man to be otherwise than cordial to his guest. 
One of the prettiest rooms in the Priory has been 
allotted to Herman—a room at one end of the 
rambling -old honse, with an oriel-window over- 
looking the shrubbery and the church in the hol- 
low beneath. 

**T shall hear the bell ringing for early service 
of a morning, and be reminded that there are 
God-fearing men and women in this out-of-the- 
way corner of the land. I wish I could follow 
their footsteps, and feel that I was doing good 
for my soul,” Herman says to himself, with a 
sigh, as he looks out of his window before dress- 
ing for dinner. 

Time glides by with a divine quiet at Loch- 
withian. There is.a dinner at the Priory soon 
after his arrival, and Herman is presented to the 
county families resident within visiting distance. 
Other dinners follow to which Herman is bid- 
den, and he feels that he is received and accept- 
ed as Editha’s future husband; but the dinner 
parties hardly make any break in these halcyon 
days of his life. They are very quiet gatherings, 
and he is generally allowed to have Editha all 
to himself for the greater part of the time, so 
that the dinner parties in a manner resolve them- 
selves into delicious assemblies of two, Editha 
and he are seated apart at an open window; or 
they stroll out into the moon-lit garden to look 
at the roses; or they linger in a conservatory 
because the rooms are warm. Every body is in- 
dulgent to them, and they are petted and humor- 
ed as if they were children. 

** Rather humiliating, isn’t it, darling, that our 
helpless condition should be so obvious to every 
one?” says Herman; whereupon Editha laughs 
and blushes, and re-arranges the spray of maid- 
en-hair which she pinned in his coat in the hall 
at Lochwithian. She feels even in this small 
matter of providing a flower for his button-hole 
that she is beginning her duties as a wife. 

They are about together all through the hap- 
py summer days; sometimes no farther than the 
garden or the ruins—sometimes riding far afield 
with the squire—sometimes climbing the hills or 
exploring distant villages with Mr. Petherick and 
his trusty dogs for their companions, One day 
they spend the sultry afternoon quite alone on 
the bank of the Pennant, which just here rushes 
like a cataract between steep walls of moss-green- 
ed crag—rocky bowlders in whose clefts and 
crevices tender ferns grow thick and green. 
There is a narrow and somewhat perilois wood- 
en bridge across this torrent, which is one of the 
features of the neighborhood. 

Here Editha and Herman have seated them- 
selves in the sultry after-luncheon hours, shel- 
tered by a tangled mass of greenery, in which 
oak, ash, and alder, birch and sycamore, are mix- 
ed together anyhow, for beneath the crags there 
is an abundance of dark rich loam in which the 
gnarled roots find their sustenance. ‘ 

Editha is seated on a low bank, hemming a 
child’s pinafore—those busy fingers of hers clothe 
half the cottage children about Lochwithian. 
Terman lies at her feet, looking up at little flecke 
of warm blne sky shining among the tangled 
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leaves. The sun steeps that summer roof and 
sheds a greenish light, as through the stained 
glass of a minster window. 

Herman yawns and then sighs—the yawn ex- 
presses the blissfulness of repose, the sigh is in 
self-reproach. ‘ 

‘Not a line written since I came to Loch- 
withian,” he says, ‘‘and I meant to be so indus- 
trious.”” 

“T try to leave your mornings free always, 
Herman; but you come strolling out into the 
garden or down to the village just when I fancy 
you are so busy.” 

‘Elective affinity, dearest. I find myself 
drawn toward you whether I will or not. I open 
my desk, and dip my pen in the ink, and wait for 
an idea, But when the idea comes it is only 
Editha. What is Editha doing? I must go 
and look for Editha. That is the nearest ap- 
proach to an idea that I can dig out of my inner 
consciousness. The fact is, I am too happy to 
be industrious. If you do not consent to our 
being married very soon, Editha, [ shall be a 
ruined man,” 

“You expect to be not quite so happy when 
we are married,” says Editha, smiling at the lit- 
tle pinafore. 

** No, love, but to be less tumultuously blest. 
There will be a calm re-assuring certainty—the 
knowledge that you are mine till the end of my 
days, the sense that our life is laid down in a 
groove, and that we have nothing to do but travel 
smoothly on. When we come back from Switz- 
erland, and I settle down in my own little den at 
Fulham—my books of reference at my elbow, 
my publisher getting impatient—I shall write as 
if by steam. Here every bird’s song is an invo- 
cation to the spirit of idleness. Shall it be the 
fifteenth of September, love ?” he pleads, raising 
himself upon his elbow, and bringing himself 
nearer Editha, so near that he is in some dan- 
ger of having his countenance wounded by that 
busy needle. 

He is talking of his wedding-day, which has 
been a subject of discussion between them for 
some time. 

**Dear Herman, you know that I want one 
more year at home,” replies Editha, seriously ; 
‘*T want to spend another year with Ruth, and 
among the poor people I have known so long. I 
want to make an honest end of my life here, and 
not wind it up suddenly as if I had grown tired 
of it.” 

** Another year! My dear Editha, be reason- 
able. ‘Think of the house taken and furnished, 
rent running on, taxes, furniture spoiling, walls 
mildewing, gilding tarnishing.” 

** It was foolish of you to take a house so hur- 
riedly,” says Editha, reproachfully. 

** Foolish to build my nest after St. Valentine's 
Day? Editha, am I to think that a few old 
women, affecting piety with an eye to the loaves 
and fishes—a flock of drawling nasal school- 
children, who know more of the multiplication 
table than their limited finances will ever bring 
into play—are to come between you and me, and 
doom me to a year of unsettled and solitary ex- 
istence ?” « 

“*T am thinking of Ruth as well as of my pen- 
sioners and school-children.” 

“Put Ruth out of the question. We have 
settled that Ruth is to lose very little of your so- 
ciety after you are married. I wish you'd put 
down that pinafore, Editha; the click-click of 
the needle disturbs the serenity of the atmos- 
phere.” 

Editha obeys without a word. She is likely 
to be that traitor in the camp of strong-minded 
womanhood, an obedient wife. Herman takes 
the industrious hand prisoner, and holds it dur- 
ing the rest of his discourse. 

**Dear love, why should we not be married 
soon? My life is broken, disorganized, out of 
joint, till we begin the world together in our new 

ome.” 


A little more persuasion and she yields the 
point. Ruth has told her that, if she is sure of 
her lover’s worthiness, there is nothing to be 
gained by a long engagement. Her father is in- 
different, seeing that she is determined to marry 
Herman Westray, whether the marriage be soon 
or late. Of herself, unaided, she is not strong 
enough to oppose Herman’s wish; so it is set- 
tled that the marriage is to take place on the fif- 
teenth of September, which, the almanac informs 
them, falls on a ‘Thursday. ‘They are at the end 
of July already, but the question of her trous- 
seau not being paramount with Editha, it does 
not occnr to her to object that six weeks are much 
too short for preparation, from a dress-maker’s 
point of view. She has no idea of spending half 
her small capital in finery. Her plentifully fur- 
nished wardrobe, her stock of rare old lace, in- 
herited from her mother, vill need no large ad- 
ditions to be ample for the requirements of a 
young matron, Very far from her thoughts are 
wedding finery and wedding festivities. She is 
inclined to search deeper into the beginning of 
things. 

** Herman, what first made you think of me ?” 
she asks, looking at his upturned face as he leans 
on his elbow, his head thrown back a little, his 
eyes lifted to hers. ‘* Our lives lie so far apart.” 

** Perhaps that was the very fact that set me 
thinking of you,” he answers, quite willing to be 
questioned, rather pleased indeed to analyze his 
feelings. ‘‘ You came into my life like a creat- 
ure out of a purer and better world, and my 
heart went to you naturally. If I had met you 
at a ball, just in the beaten way of society, I 
might have thought you the handsomest woman 
in the room, but I should hardly have known you 
to be the one woman among all womankind 
whose love were best worth winning.” 

**I don’t quite understand how you were. to 
find that out here,” Editha replies, smiling at 
his praise. ‘‘ First, I am a very ordinary per- 
son; and next, you saw very little of me.” 

**] heard your praises from others, and I saw 
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you in your home, with your sister—the giver 
of gladness in your narrow circle. I saw and 
heard enough to send me away with your image 
in my heart. I did not surrender myself too 
readily ; I made believe to myself that I was not 
in love with you; but the book I wrote last win- 
ter was one long téte-a-téte with you, and I was 
perfectly wretched till we met again.” 

** Herman,” Editha says, gravely, coming to 
that one awful question which no woman can re- 
frain from asking—though the answer, if honest- 
ly given, is sure to make her miserable—*‘ did 
you ever care for any one else? Your first love 
—to whom was that given, and why did it end 
unhappily ?” 

Herman winces slightly at the question. 

‘* First love, Editha, is the offspring of fancy, 
and has its source in the brain rather than the 
heart. First love is like one’s first Champagne 
—a transient intoxication. Mine came to a 
very prosaic end. The lady jilted me without a 
day’s warning.” 

‘*Then she must have been unworthy of you.” 

** Not unworthy of me, perhaps, but unworthy 
of my regret. I was wise enough to discover 
that in time, and wasted none upon her,” adds 
Herman, carelessly. 

Editha is grateful for his candor, and yet a 
little disappointed, for it would have been so 
much sweeter if Herman could have told her 
that she herself was his first love. 

** Were you very much in love with the lady ?” 
she asks, taking up the little pinafore again and 
smoothing down the hem with extreme nicety. 

**Over head and ears; but it was calf-love, 
remember. The girl was accomplished, diabol- 
ically clever; not absolutely beautiful, but grace- 
ful beyond measure. Just the kind of girl to 
bewitch an under-graduate. I thought her sim- 
ply the most charming creature I had ever seen 
or dreamed of. We had been children together, 
and one day she beamed upon me suddenly as a 
woman.” 

‘** Perhaps she was influenced by others when 
she jilted you,” hazards Editha, slow to believe 
that any one could voluntarily play him false. 

** Possibly.” 

**Did she marry for money ?” 

‘*The man she married had expectations, I 
believe, but they were never realized. He died 
a few years after his marriage, and left his wid- 
ow in very indifferent circumstances.” 

** Have you ever seen her since then?” 

This is trying. Herman digs his elbow into 
a little hillock of moss, apd endeavors to look 
unconcerned, 

“Yes, I have met her once in a way in soci- 
ety.” 

“** But not often ?” 

**No; our lives lie. far apart. Editha,” he 
adds, solemnly, seeing the little cloud upon her 
face, ‘‘ be jealous neither of the past nor of the 
future. No rival can ever come between us 
two.” 

“* Are you quite sure of that, Herman?” 

** As sure as that I live and hold your hand 
in mine,” he answers, clasping it fondly. 

“* Because if there is the shadow of doubt in 
your mind, leave me my old life. When we 
are married, and I have left home and father 
and sister, and every body and every thing I 
have loved and lived for until now, for your 
sake, I shall be unreasonably exacting, perhaps, 
and ask for more than you can give, if you can 
not give me all your heart.” 

**It is yours, love—yours and no other's. It 
went forth to you gladly, as a bird flies to meet 
the summer. It is yours for ever and ever— 
the forever of man’s brief span.” 

**Mine in -God’s forever, I trust,” she an- 
swers, solemnly. ‘‘I can not imagine a heaven 
in which we shall not see and know our friends 
again.” 

Herman kisses the fair white hand for sole 
reply; and they are happy, fondly believing in 
each other and a love unassailable by time or 
change.” 

{ro BE OONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ie BOUT this time,” reads the prophetic 
mother’s almanac, ‘expect ——— head- 
ache, complaints of long lessons, and lack of ap- 
petite.” After a long cold winter the sudden 
coming of mild spring days, however much de- 
sired, brings a feeling of listless weariness, a 
feeling in which school-children, especially the 
school-girl, shares more largely than is generally 
supposed. She is not sick, but ‘‘so tired!’’ she 
can not be coaxed to give up herschool, but the 
lessons are “hard ;”’ she brings home a pile of 
books, but opens them in the evening with a 
weary sigh; she tries to write her composition, 
but **can not think ;”’ she sits down to practice 
her music, but what was a pleasure to puzzle 
out two months ago has become a burden. The 
unthinking parent or teacher tells her that she 
does not try, that the lessons are neither harder 
nor longer than usual, and that if she would only 
put her mind upon them she would soon con- 
quer them. She tries to try, and succeeds in 
getting a first-class headache with the lessons ; 
and a weary look, painful to see, settles on her 
face. The simple truth is that the child is feel- 
ing the physical reaction 80 common to the sea- 
son, only she is far more susceptible to such in- 
fluences than her elders are, and her rapid growth 
probably intensifies her languid weariness. Or- 
dinary duties seem hard to her, and extraordina- 
ry ones often are a dangerous strain upon bod 
and mind. It is a pity that it is an almost uni- 
versal custom to increase school tasks at this sea- 
son of the year. Examinations and Commence- 
ments and public exhibitions of progress are in 
prospect, and pupils are expected to review every 
thing they have studied during the school year, 
and finish the allotted course at all hazards. 
This is a matter for parents to guard. Instead 
of pressure, lessons should be lightened, more 
recreation allowed, and fresh air enjoyed ad libi- 
tum. Especially when — by that name- 
less but well-understood lagguor and lietless- 








ness the child should not be driven, ——— 
over the difficult places, and by no means 

for failures which manifestly result from phys- 
ical causes. 





At the third annual Commencement of the 
New York Free Medical College for Women, 
diplomas were conferred upon nine graduates. 
This college was organ in response to ap- 
peals from a few women who were desirous of 
obtaining a liberal medical education. It was 
opened in 1871, all instruction being free of 
charge. Twenty young women have graduated 

revious to this last Commencement. The col- 
ege building, in St. Mark’s Place, has been pur- 
chased, and thus far the expenses of the college 
have been chiefly defrayed by the trustees, most 
of whom are women. 





Kalamazoo, Michigan, has never caatiet fora 
city charter, but it is the largest village in the 
country, having 11,350 inhabitants, half a dozen 
banks and colleges, and numerous manufacto- 
ries, 





The exercises connected with the opening of 
the new Italian school-house in Leonard Street 
were exceedingly interesting. The hall, which 
seats about eight hundred persons, was gayly 
decorated with Italian and American flags, and 
several hundred Italian boys and girls occupied 
raised seats facing a large audience of ladies and 

entlemen. The exercises consisted chiefly of 
nstrumental music aid singing by former and 
= members of the school, and of addresses 

y prominent —_— of this city. A report 
was read detailing the circumstances connected 
with the origin of the school and the good re- 
sults which have followed from instructions 
which have been given to the five thousand Ital- 
ian children who have been members of the 
school. The new building is commodious and 
excellently adapted to its purposes. 





The remarkable exploit of Paul Boynton dem- 
onstrates the value of the life-saving apparatus 
he tested, and materially lessens the dangers of 
ocean travel. He started from Dover, England, 
about four o’clock on the morning of April 10, 
with the design of crossing the Channel in the 
life-saving dress. When within about five miles 
of the French coast he was taken on board the 
steamer which accompanied him, somewhat 
against his will. But the weather was rough 
and the night dark, and the pilot declined the 
responsibility of longer guiding him. He had 
been in the water fifteen hours, and traversed a 
distance of fifty miles, yet he did not appear un- 
duly fatigued, his clothing was dry, and his phy- 
sician expressed the opinion that he could have 
remained in the water six hours longer. Cap- 
tain Boynton has always been noted for his love 
of the sea and of adventure. His skill, courage, 
and strength have been proved many times in 
the reseue of persons from drowning. When 
he became convinced of the utility of the newly 
invented life-saving dress, he resolved to test it. 
In October, 1874, he sailed from this city in the 
Queen, intending to = overboard when two 
hundred miles from y Hook and try the ap- 
— until some other vessel took him up. 

he captain of the steamer, however, protested 
against the experiment, but allowed him to leave 
the vessel when within seven miles of the Irish 
coast. He accomplished his task successfully, 
though amidst a rough sea and darkness, The 
life-saving dress is simply a rubber suit, with 
five tubes which may be inflated at will, to which 
was added a rubber receptacle containing provis- 
ions and a few needful articles. Captain Boyn- 
ton is an American, and about thirty-eight years 
old. He has announced his intention of repeat- 
ing his attempt to swim across the Channel, 





At a lively “spell” which occurred a short 
time ago in Boston Music-Hall, the array of one 
hundred contestants was reduced to asingle one 
by a volley of words of the following stamp: 
cataclysm, comatose, unconscionable, ecstasy, 
emollient, satellite, trousseau, poniard, tic-dou- 
loureux, anth ee saccharine, cachinna- 
tion, conferrable, congeries. The victory was 
won by one of the High School boys. In most 
of these spelling contests the school-children 
generally do themselves more credit than any 
other class. 





An exploring expedition will soon leave Mar- 
seilles to make researches into the depths and 
animal organizations of the Mediterranean. The 
steamer will be provided with microscopes, pho- 
tographic apparatus, and means for preserving 
rare specimens of marine zoology. Interesting 
discoveries are expected. 





In the village of New Brighton, Staten Island, 
in a healthy location, near the Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor, stands the Home for the Destitute Chil- 
dren of Seamen. It has no connection with the 
Snug Harbor, being supported entirely by the 
efforts of its managers and the contributions of 
friends. There are now in the Home about 
eighty-seven children. Only one has died dur- 
ing the year. The inmates receive the best of 
care, and instruction is daily given in element- 
ary studies. The girls are taught to sew, and 
the boys assist in garden-work, while regular rec- 
reation and good, wholesome food are provided. 


A French journal contains the following an- 
nouncement: 

“An orphan, aged nineteen, possessing fourteen 
millions, wishes to marry a French clan Addr 
by letter, postpaid, inclosing a stamp for reply,” etc. 





The Suez Canal has become a good deal filled 
up with sand which has blown in, and it is fear- 
ed that unless there is something done it will 
fill up completely before long. rge vessels 
can not each other now, but are obliged to 
wait for each other at the ends of the canal un- 
til the channel is clear. 





A female orang-outang has been added to the 
collection of animals at the Paris Jardin des 
Plantes, and is said to be a very genteel creature. 
She wears an overcoat, sits at a table, and eats 
her meals like a Christian. 





An extensive dealer in wild beasts recently 
imported a lot of giraffes, assorted sizes, the 
finest that ever exchan the warmth of the 
tropics for the changeable climate of New York. 


keeper, but unfortunately there was no giraffe 
weather following their arrival. In their obit- 
uary notice it is briefly stated that “stuffed 
giraffes might have stood it, but live ones could 
not, and eight of them—the whole stock—died 
in one day. Their necks were so long that when 
their throats got sore there was no attendant 
tall enough to regulate the flannel bandages.” 





The noted Jewish families of Paris have been 
thrown into mourning by a terrible accident 
which recently befell Mile. Héléne Anspach, a 
beautiful young lady, granddaughter of M. Ans- 
pach of Metz, who wrote the Jewish liturgical 
service in use in France. She was returning 
home one evening from the Théatre Francais 
with her mother and brother, when an omnibus 
ran over her. When picked up she was insen- 
sible, but as consciousness returned she said she 
felt no pain, and was borne without apparent 
suffering to a cab. In the vehicle she placed 
her head on her mother’s shoulder and took 
hold of her hand, which she pressed against her 
chest; but on reaching home the mother found 
her daughter was dead. A heart-rending scene 
took place between Madame Anspach and her 
husband, who had been absent three weeks from 
Paris, and had returned unexpectedly an hour 
before the accident. A magnificent set of pearl 
ornaments, which he had brought for his daugh- 
ter, were set out on the table so as to catch her 
eye the moment she entered. M. Anspach, on 
hearing the wheels of the carriage, ran to hide 
behind a door, in order to enjoy the astonish- 
ment and girlish delight which the sight of the 
jewels would elicit. His agony can be con- 
ceived when the cry, ‘‘She’s dead! she’s dead!” 
reached him. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Sussoriser.—Crimped tape fringe and knife pleat- 
ings of the same are suitable for trimming alpaca; 
yak lace is too dressy. Paint your village church ei- 
ther white or pearl-color. Get plain or dotted Swiss 
muslin for your chamber curtains, Have two straight 
separate widths, and trim them all around with a 
fluted or knife-pleated ruffie of plain Swiss muslin a 
finger-length deep. Tie them back with white cotton 
gimp or braid. 

Mary Janz.—Make a basque and over-skirt of your 
figured silk to wear with sleeves and lower skirt of 
plain black gros grain. Get a white piqué kilt euit for 
a boy of two years. Brown sashes are worn with 
white dresses by children. 

Mas, J. G. C.—We do not make such purchases. 
You can send to any furnishing house for a list of 
prices, and order what you want. 

Rrra.—Upon returning to live in your former home, 
your friends should call upon you first rather than you 
upon them. 

Sunsorisez.—Your blue silk is too light for city 
streets, but would be suitable for a watering-place 
costume. Have a basque and over-skirt of blue or of 
écru Mexicaine, with sleeves and skirt of your silk. 
There are also écru and white guipure over dresses, 
and écru Hamburg embroidered aprons and sacques, 
that would complete the blue suit stylishly. Make 
your entire suit of the graysample, It would be diffi- 
cult to find any thing to match it. 

Mas. A, C.—Get checked gray pongee to wear with 
your plain gray. 

Mrs. C. E. H.—A child’s first short dresses should 
not cover the feet, but reach just to the ankle. 

Mea.—The cut paper patiern published with this 
number of the Bazar will be an elegant model for 
your black silk. Shirred basques and over-skirts, each 
of which are full and deep in front and short behind, 
are best for muslin dresses for graduation-day. The 
lace-trimmed sacque will be pretty. Use the Henri 
Trois Sacque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
VIIL, for your embroidered drap d’Sté sacque. 

E. W.—Read about shirred waists and aprons in re 
ply just given “‘Meg.” They take away the stiff look 
from immature figures. 

Mas. G. S. H.—We do not answer by letter, nor do 
we furnish addresses, 

Mas. F.—There are imported grenadine over dresses 
richly beaded with jet: They are sold unmade, in 
boxes, with the outline of the garment traced on 
them, or you can buy one ready-made, 

C. M. H.—The caps are intended for day wear, not 
for evening. White waists laid in small knife pleats 
will be worn again. There is no objection to your 
wearing a watch at a small evening party, provided 
you do not look at it during the evening. 

Morean.—There are no plaid linens, but the plaid 
cambrics and ginghams are equally cool and stylish. 
Make with a deep apron over-skirt avd a Henri Trois 
Sacque like that illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIIL 
Trim with bias bands and knife pleating. The low 


Greek coiffure and the Catogan braid, both of which 
have been described, will be worn all summer. 
P. C. W.—Get sixteen yards of grenadine, and make 


with a basque and deep apron trimmed with a shirred 
ruffle. 

Lurana.—Your silver gray figured sample will make 
a handsome basque, over-skirt, and flounces, with 
skirt and sleeves of plain silver gray pongee of the 
same shade. 

Epona R.—For combining your two dresses read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIZI. Get 
darker brown silk for sleeves to your cashmere basque, 
also for sashes and for lower skirt. Use the Bouffant 
Apron pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIIL, 
and trim with silk knife pleatings. You should make 
a walking coat with long sacque and cape for your 
little boy. Heve white summer cloth striped with a 
color, or else corduroy, or the fleece-lined white piqné. 

Sunsortser.—Consult the Ugly Girl Papers for all 
information about the complexion. The book is pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, and is sent, prepaid, by 
mail on receipt of $1. 

Mrs. 8.—We have not given a pattern of a side- 
pleated basque for ladies. It is quite an easy matter 
to lay the pleats on any basque lining. They must all 
be turned one way, and touch each other without lap- 
ping. Fine narrow pleats like crimping or like knife 
pleating are now used. 

Gowanvs.—Have a puffed jacket of tulle with trans- 
parent sleeves of the tulle not puffed, and a deep 
puffed tablier of tulle, edged with crimped tape fringe. 
Then brighten the toilette by white flowers, such as 
hawthorn or deutzia. Have a cluster on the corsage 
and two or three garlands on the tablier. This black 
toilette with white accessories will be more stylish 
than a white over dress with black silk. If you ob- 
ject to flowers, use bows and sash loops of creamy 
white gros grain. 

Otp Womay.—We think you will risk spoiling your 





They were put in charge of an experienced 


white lace sacque if you attempt to color tt, 
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GETTING A GLIMPSE OF THE 
SUN. 
VERY one who has been at sea in a long 
storm will remember vividly the moment 
when the sun, hidden for many days perhaps be- 
hind an impenetrable veil of clouds and rain, 
suddenly bursts forth through the gray and lead- 
en sky, and for a brief space of time shines like 
a luminous disk amidst the drifting rack. The 
captain and the officers seize the precious oppor- 
tunity to take an observation, in order to verify 
their reckoning and ascertain their precise posi- 
tion in the great waste of waters. Such a mo- 
ment is admirably illustrated in our double-page 
engraving. We may imagine the storm to have 
been of long duration. ‘The gale is still strong, 
the waves are still tumultuous, and the good ship 
plunges and rolls in a way very distressing to such 
passengers as are victims to seasickness, ‘The 
deck is wet and slippery, and those who venture 
out of their state-rooms to catch a glimpse of the 
sun as it breaks for an instant through the clouds 
have to hold fast to something to keep themselves 
from tumbling and sliding about in all sorts of 
undignified and uncomfortable postures. 





A FEW DAYS. 


Just a few days! Ah, such a few 

Since the summer moon watched me and you 
As we loitered along the golden sand, 

Heart in heart and hand in hand; 

And the waves, in eternal ebb and flow, 
Chimed to your sweet words, soft and low, 
Ah me! such a few little days ago. 


Just a few days! The wooing breeze 
Swept softly over the sleeping seas, 
Whispering, whispering hope and truth, 

In the happy language love teaches youth ; 
Which the tiny wavelets seemed to know 
As they broke at the feet that lingered slow 
At their marge a few little days ago. 


Just a few days! And to-night I stood 
Alone at the edge of the rising flood ; 
There was not a murmur of joy for me 
In the angry moan of the rising sea; 
There was but a menace, stern and low, 
Speaking of treachery, loss, and woe, 
All wrought since a few little days ago. 








ROBIN AND THE ELVES. 


* -\H dear! oh dear! oh dear! how cold it is 

to-night !” piped a little robin, puffing out 
his feathers until he made himself look like a lit- 
tle two-legged ball. It was his first winter, and 
Robin had never before felt such an icy wind as 
now blew from the north, bringing up with it a 
great dark cloud. 

**Oh, hooty-tooty-tooty-to! what shall I do, 
what shall f do?” said the robin. ‘The north 
wind doth blow, and they say it will snow, and 
what shall I do with myself, poor me? For the 
place where I used in such comfort to roost, they 
have grubbed up the bank and have cut down the 
tree.” 


** What is the matter, Rob? It is coming on 
to snow, why don’t you go to roost ?” said a live- 
ly-looking tomtit who was passing by. 

** Why, they have just cut down my own par- 
ticular bush, and made a hole in my bank that a 
wheelbarrow could go through,” replied the rob- 
in; ‘‘and now I don’t know where to go.” 

** Dear, dear!” said the tomtit. ‘‘ Well, there 
are very snug quarters in the ivied wall, only it 
is terribly crowded. I am hurrying in now, lest 
my place should be taken; but come with me, 
perhaps you can find a corner.” 

There was a mighty chirping and rustling go- 
ing on in the ivy, birds quarreling for the best 
perches, and hustling one another about in their 
endeavors to settle in comfortably for the night. 
Robin met with no welcome from them. ‘‘ We 
don’t want strangers,” they cried, ‘‘ we are too 
full already.”—‘‘ Move on, that’s my place.”— 
** And that’s mine—get out with you!” Robin 
did get out, and flew to the branch of a fir-tree 
to consider what he should do. Something soft 
and white fell on one side of him, then on the 
other, then on his back; it was really snowing, 
and every minute it fell thicker. 

*“*The north wind is blowing, and fast it is 
snowing, and what shall I do with myself, poor 
me? Oh, I'll fly to the barn, to keep myself 
warm, and hide my head under my wing,” cried 
he. 

Robin easily found his way into the barn 
through a broken shutter. Nobody was there, 
only some tools and farming instruments lay in 
it, and a heap of straw at one end. 

** Come, it is much warmer here,” said Robin ; 
** it is a fine thing to have a good roof over one’s 
head. I can not do better than sleep here as 
long as this weather lasts. What! snow-flakes 
even here?” for, as he spoke, one and another 
came wandering in at the broken- shutter by 
which he had entered. But they were easily to 
be avoided, and when he had found himself a 
snug corner, and settled cozily in, Robin found 
that it rather amused him to watch them waver- 
ing and settling. So, though he tucked his head 
under his wing, it did not go so far under but 
that one eye was left out for observation. One 
—two, not le as to size, then a big one, 
then several together, then two big ones. ‘‘'The 
storm is growing thicker,” said Robin, sleepily. 
“ There again-——what huge ones!” 

Were they snow-flakes at all, though, those 
last ones that had fallen on to the patch of white? 
They looked more like two butterflies ; but who 
ever saw butterflies in a snow-storm? Robin's 
curiosity roused him, and he was hopping down 
to look, when a breath, a whisper, reached him: 
” up, darling, we are in shelter; the worst 
is past.” 








‘*Elves!” chirped the robin. For you know 
that the fairies, pleased with the kind feeling 
shown by the robins for the poor little children in 
the wood, gave them, as a reward, the power of 
understanding the language both of elves and fair- 
ies, so Robin understood what was said. ‘I'wo 
little elves they were, benumbed and almost froz- 
en to death by the cold, their gauzy wings droop- 
ing, and their bright robes dimmed. ‘The one 
who had spoken raised himself at Robin’s ap- 
proach, as if to defend his companion; but she 
lay lifeless on the patch of snow. 

‘**Do not alarm yourself; I am a friend,” said 
Robin, graciously ; for, indeed, wee Robin was 
an ostrich of a bird to those tiny elves. ‘* You 
are nearly frozen,” he went on; ‘‘come away 
from that nasty cold patch and nestle into my 
feathers; I will warm you.” 

The elf, with many expressions of thankful- 
ness, drew his companion into a dark but shel- 
tered corner, and there they nestled close under 
Robin’s wing, and soon he could hear them mak- 
ing little movements and whispering together, 
as though they both were reviving. All night 
Robin crouched over them as still as he could, 
but he was glad when he woke from a sound 
slumber to find morning come, and the daylight 
streaming in through the broken shutter. He 
stirred a little to show that he was awake, and 
immediately felt small hands caressing him. 
‘Kind Robin, you have saved our lives,” said 
the elves. 

Robin looked down, and was filled with admi- 
ration at the beauty of the little creatures, ‘* You 
must stay here till the snow is gone,” he said, 


“and I will bring you food, and will keep you, 


warm at night.” 


**Thanks, Robin; here we will stay for the 


present,” said the elf, ‘‘ for my poor Zalila must 
not run the risk of encountering such a storm 
again.” ‘ 

‘* Nor you either, dear Tehaio,” she answered ; 
**you are still pale and trembling.” 

“*T wonder what I can get you to eat,” said 
Robin. ‘‘ There will be no worms in this weath- 
er; but perhaps you don’t care for worms ?” 

Evidently the elves did not. ‘‘ Well, I will 
bring you whatever I can find,” said Robin, ‘‘ and 
then you will see what suits you best.” 

What a white world it was, now that he was 
outside, and how strange every thing looked in 
its white robe! The snow had ceased falling, 
but Robin soon saw that there was not much 
chance of finding food either for his little guests 
or for himself. Every thing was covered up, not 
a berry nor a slug was to be found. 

‘**T know there were some hips on that rose- 
tree against the front of the house; I will try 
there,” said Robin. But the hips, though he 
succeeded in finding them, were frozen so hard 
that all his pecks and twitches seemed in vain, 
when the noise of an opening window startled 
him away. He halted on a bush hard by, hav- 
ing by no means given up his fight for the hip, 
and from the open window there reached him a 
smell as of food so good, so delicious, that the 
hungry robin flew toward it, caught sight of faces 
peeping out, and fluttered away again. But now 
the window was shut, leaving the food strewed 
outside, and the odor was too enticing. Robin 
made another sally, alighted on the window-sill, 
and started off again in alarm; but soon settled 
again, glancing about with his bright eyes in ev- 
ery direction. No enemy was in sight, and hop- 
ping forward, he snatched and bolted a bit of the 
food. It was excellent indeed! He meant to 
carry the second bit to the elves, but it was so 
good, and Robin was still so hungry, that before 
he knew what he was about he bolted that too. 
However, holding the third resolutely in his beak, 
he flew away with it, dodged away from two spar- 
rows that chased him, and reached the barn with 
it safely. i 

** There!” he cried, laying it down in triumph, 
**there is a feast for you—a bit of man-food! 
Yes, it really is, and so good!” 

Robin pecked the crumb into still smaller 
pieces, and laid it before the elves, observing pru- 
dently, ‘‘I must be off to lay in a store for your 
supper, lest it should all be gone.” 

As he flew toward the house a second time, he 
saw his friend ‘Tomtit hanging upside down from 
a branch, looking for insects on its unsnowy side, 
*“ Come along, Tom,” cried Robin, ‘‘ I will show 
you where something better is to be found than 
that.” 

**Tt can not be worse,” said the tomtit; ‘all 
the insects are frozen hard. How jolly you look 
in spite of it all, Rob!” For the feeling that he 
was serving and doing good to others made Robin 
quite brisk and happy. 

The window-sill was crowded with birds now, 
sparrows quarreling, finches fluttering, and a big 
blackbird coming up now and then and chuck- 
chucking all the rest away. Robin, however, 
was not easily daunted, and he secured a meal 
for himself, and a good large crumb to fly home 
with to the barn. Not even his friend Tomtit 
must know of the elves’ arrival, for it would 
never do that the birds should hear of it, and the 
elves be liable to visits at any moment from cu- 
rious, impudent sparrows, so Robin flew a great 
deal farther round than he need have done, and 
dodged and watched for some minutes before he 
popped in at the barn window again, and found 
his little guests safe, but shivering. 

** Tell me,” said Robin, when they had nestled 
cozily into his warm feathers, ‘‘ how came you to 
be traveling at such a terrible time of year? I 
never saw elves before, except in summer-time.” 

** We lived,” answered ‘lehaio, ‘‘in a small 
but beautiful island, where snow never fell, nor 
was frost seen. But there arose war among the 
gnomes who dwell beneath it, and it came to 
such a pitch, that not only was there an earth- 
quake and eruption of ashes and lava, but great 
part of our island sank beneath the sea in con- 
sequence of the battles going on below. There 
was thus no longer room for us to dwell, and it 


was decreed that a certain number of the youn- 
ger ones among us should go forth and seek for 
homes elsewhere. Zalila and I were among those 
on whom the lot for wandering fell, and we went 
forth to find a home together. But we had set 
our hopes too high, and one place after another 
did not come up to what our fancy pictured, and 
still we went on and on. We found, however, 
many creatures to help, and much to do, at each 
place of our sojourning, and we did not know 
that you had such terrible seasons in the year as 
this winter of yours.” 

“*It was not so in Elfin Isle,” said Zalila. 
**Storms came, but when they had blown over 
all was fair again.” 

“*We had determined on a longer flight than 
usual,” Tehaio went on; ‘‘ and, according.to our 
custom, had mounted high in the air for this 
purpose, when a bitter north wind caught us, 
and whirled us along over sea and land, lost in 
blinding snow-clouds, until it dropped* us, half 
perished, here—” __ 

**Into my barn,” finished the robin; for he 
had begun half to believe that the barn really 

belonged to him. 
. “* And you saved our lives,” said Zalila, strok- 
ing a scarlet feather on the robin’s breast. 

“* You are not as comfortable yet as you might 
be,” said Robin. ‘‘When I am away you,have 
nowhere to nestle for warmth. There is straw, 
indeed, but you are such tiny, tender little things, 
that to bid you nestle in the straw would be like 
bidding a man wrap himself in logs of wood. 
To-morrow, if the snow has melted in some sunny 
spots, I will find some moss and feathers to make 
you a nest, and you shall be as warm and cozy 
as two little whitereggs.” 

The next day, accordingly, as soon as Robin 
had paid his visit to the crumb-strewn window- 
sill, he went about hunting for moss and wool 
and feathers, wherever there seemed to be a 
chance of getting them. They were very scarce, 
and difficult to get at, but Robin worked hard, 
and by the afternoon he had carried in enough 
to make a couch for his chilly little guests. He 
was well laughed at by the other birds. ‘* You 
little owl, are you going to make a nest at this 
time of year?” said one. ‘“ He is going to sit 
upon snow-balls and hatch icicles,” cried anoth- 
er. It made quite an employment for the idlers 
among the birds: some followed him about, 
laughing at him, and others flew from hedge to 
bush, carrying the news to their neighbors: *‘ Oh, 
do you know, I saw such a foolish young robin ; 
he is making a nest all by himself in snow-time 
—little owl!” and then they would laugh and 
twitter. The tomtit heard of it, and flew to find 
Robin, seriously alarmed. 

“Dear Robin,” he cried, ‘‘are you mad? put 
down that bit of moss—St. Valentine’s Day is 
distant many a moon.” 

**T am not making a nest,” replied Robin; 
“* this moss is only for the sake of warmth; you 
know I lost my old perch just as the snow came.” 

‘Oh, well,” said the tomtit, “but I should 
were thought you would not need to coddle your- 
sel ” > 


“Tt is not for myself,” said Robin, ‘‘ but for 
another. She is not well just now—I will intro- 
duce you to her some day, when she is better.” 

** All right, Robin, my chick,” said the tom- 
tit. ‘*I will fly and stop those chatterers, they 
are chirping your name all over the place.” 

** Don’t care,” said Robin; *‘they can not make 
me a fool by calling me so;” and he shook his 
tail and flew briskly back to the barn. 


In spite of the soft warm couch, and in spite 
of daily crumbs of bread, Zalila did not prosper. 
Tehaio could spread his wings again, and flutter 
about the old barn like some strange bright but- 
terfly, but Zalila’s wings droped at her sides, 
and her head seemed almost too heavy to lift 
from the mossy pillow with which Robin had 
provided her. Robin observed this with much 
concern, and spoke in private to Tehaio. ‘‘What 
can we do for her? what is it that she needs ?” 

‘* Nothing, alas! that you can get her,” said 
Tehaio; ‘‘ the cold and the strange food are kill- 
ing her.” And he hid his face with his wings. 

**T thought man-food so good a find for you!” 
exclaimed the robin. ‘* What do you live on, 
then ?” 

** Honey-dew from the cups of flowers is our 
natural food.” 

‘** Dear, dear! that will be no easy matter,” 
said Robin. 

**T know it,” said Tehaio. ‘‘I have flown all 
round the place myself in search of flowers, and 
there are none.” 

**You can not leave this place at present,” 
continued Robin. 

*“*No,” said Tehaio, sadly, ‘‘Zalila can not 
fly. I could carry her a little way, but not far 
—my strength is not what it was; and it will 
need a long flight to take us out of this cruel 
climate.” 

** Why, then, we must find help near at hand,” 
said Robin. ‘‘ Cheer up, ‘Tehaio, there must be 
some corners I have not looked in yet, and I have 
heard my mother speak of snow-drop flowers in 
winter; I am going off to hunt.” 

Away flew Robin, and up and down he hunt- 
ed, but no snow-drops were as yet above-ground. 
As he flew round the big house, whither he had 
gone as the most hopeful place, Robin suddenly 
caught a gleam of bright flowers through glass. 
He stopped to look : it was a large conservatory, 
and within it were green shrubs and climbers, 
and many flowers. Robin’s eyes sparkled at the 
sight, and he beat against the glass to try and 
force a passagein. ‘This he soon found he could 
not do, but further examination showed him an 
open window, and ina moment Robin was inside. 

“It must have been made for them—I am 
convinced it must!” chirped he, hopping about 
in the warm, soft air. ‘“*I will fetch them this 
minute—stay, where shall I pick up a flower to 





carry to them ?” 





At that instant a door opened, and a gentleman 
and two or three children came into the green- 
house. 

‘*Oh, papa, papa,” cried the children, “‘ here 
is a poor little robin inside!” 

Then their father opened the windows, and 
the children ran and shouted and flapped, and 
Robin, quite bewildered with the confusion, aft- 
er bumping himself two or three times pretty 
hard against the glass, took refuge on a high 
perch to collect his scattered wits. 

“This will not .do,” thought he, panting. 
“Better the quiet dark barn than all this com- 
motion. They might frighten little Zalila to 
death.” 

**Come away, children,” said the gentleman ; 
“the robin will find its way out, I dare say, when 
it is let alone.” So they all departed, to Robin’s 
great relief. Left undisturbed, he soon perceived 
which was glass and which was open window, 
and perching himself in the entrance, he thought, 
**Tt is not so bad, after all, and the elves are so 
tiny that I dare say men’s great clumsy eyes 
can not see them. And this food and shelter is 
worth some risk to get, for I am afraid they will 
both die if they stay where they are.” 

With that he caught sight of a primula flower 
that had been knocked off in the scuffle, pounced 
down upon the prize, and flew safely out of the 
window. 

Tehaio and Zalila were lying curled up in the 
moss, and he, though feeling very sad, was try- 
ing to cheer Zalila with assurances of better 
weather soon, when in flew Robin, out of breath 
with haste. 

**T have found you a home!” cried he—* oh, 
a home such as you never saw yet! A place 
where it is always summer, and where flowers 
are blooming, and the air is only too warm for 
me, so I suppose it will suit you well.” 

“*Too far off, I fear, for us at present, good 
Robin,” said Tehaio. 

**Too far? It is not twenty curves of flight 
off!” replied Robin. ‘‘ Yes, there it is; a bit of 
summer with winter all round it. It is a space 
covered and girt ronnd with hardened air, or 
some enchanted substance maybe, for it lets light 
through, and one can see beyond it unhindered, 
and yet it shuts out wind and frost. No rain 
can fall there, nor any snow, and the cold, which 
goes every where, can not enter that enchanted 
ground, Ay, you think I have been dreaming; 
look there, then!” and Robin prondly brought 
out the flower which he had hidden under his 
wing all this time, and laid it before them. “Get 
food from it,” he said, ‘and strengthen your- 
selves, that you may fly to where there are hun- | 
dreds of flowers better and fresher than this. 
There is one objection, I must tell you, to the 
place,” Robin continued, while the elves busied 
themselves over the flower. ‘‘I am afraid it is 
a good deal infested by men.” 

“Oh, if that is all, never fear!” said Tehaio, 
joyously. ‘‘ There is nothing we like better 
than to render service to men.” : 

Robin looked at his tiny friends, and thought 
of the huge creatures that had pursued him in 
the greenhouse. ‘‘ Well, you are strange be- 
ings!” he said; ‘‘ but since this is mo obstacle, 
will you not take possession at once? Come 
with me and see the place, Tehaio.” 

**T can not leave my little Zalila alone,” re- 
plied Tehaio; ‘*‘ we will all go.” 

But Zalila tried in vain to spread her wings 
for flight; she could not raise herself off the 
ground, 

‘*T will carry her there,” said the robin, offer- 
ing his strong little back. 

** But if she should turn faint and drop off—” 

** Ride on my back, both of you,” said Robin, 
**and you can hold Zalila fast. Not carry you? 
Why, half a dozen such as you would hardly be 
so heavy as the last piece of moss that I brought.” 

So the elves mounted, and Robin, flying as 
steadily as he could, passed out into the pale 
sunset light, and came straight to the greenhouse. 

‘There !” he said, as he landed them safely on 
a broad geranium leaf,.‘*I will ask you to-mor- 
row what you think of your new kingdom ; mean- 
time sup well, sleep well, and good-night.” 

The soft warm air was like new life to the half- 
frozen elves, and they were still basking silently 
on the spot where Robin left them, when a dooy 
opened, and one of the little girls stole in to see 
whether the robin had escaped. She could not 
see the elves, but as she stood there she became 
aware of their presence. If you do not happen 
to know this feeling, it is a difficult one to de- 
scribe: it is best expressed perhaps by a smile 
stealing over every thing. ‘For trees and flow- 
ers and grass, and the ground itself, are the hap- 
pier for the presence of elves or fairies, and if 
you are on terms of intimate friendship with the 
trees and flowers, you will feel their joy. It was 
so with little Esmé; she stood still, and the smile 
stole over her face also, She even knew, which 
does not always follow, what was the cause of the 
gladness, and repeated softly to herself, 


“Hand in hand, with fairy 
Will we sing, and bless t! 


But Esmé knew well that fairies do not like to 
be disturbed, and instead of hunting about for 
them, she quietly withdrew, content to know that 
they were there. 4 
Robin felt lonely that evening in his big empty 
barn ; he put his head under his wing, however, 
and slept soundly all night, relieved from the 
anxiety he had felt for some days past. But 
when the twitter of the birds outside awoke him, 
the lonely feeling came back. ‘‘ No hurry to go 
and look for breakfast,” said he; ‘‘ there is only 
myself to provide for. Ah!” he went on more 
cheerfully, ** but I have to call on the elves and 
inquire how they are,” and with that thought he 
flew merrily to the window-sill. It was too ear- 


place.” 


ly ; no crumbs were spread there yet, and a visit 
to the greenhouse proved that its windows were 
all closed as yet, so Robin began flying to and 
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fro in sight of the window-sill, to keep himself 
warm. ‘Ihe window opened at last, and Robin 
was so eager that he all but alighted on the sill 
while the children were still scattering the crumbs. 

** How tame our birds are growing!” said a 


boy. 

cf I do believe that is the robin that was in the 
greenhouse,” said another child. 

** Rob, Rob, Robby,” cried they, ‘‘come in, 
and we will make you a warm little house of 
your own, and give you lots to eat!” 

But Robin did not understand these friendly 
invitations. Snatching his breakfast as quickly 
as he could, he flew away again, glad to be well 
out of reach of the children. The way in to vis- 
it the elves was now open, and as Robin hopped 
in, Tehaio flew to meet him. They had been 
bathing in the fountain, and looked so fresh and 
bright that Robin trilled a little song of congrat- 
ulation, hed above them on an oleander 
bough. en Tehaio took him all round the lit- 
tle summer kingdom, as he called it, that Robin 
might admire the fern-fringed fountain with its 
jet of spray, the palms and orange-trees, the 
camellias and roses, and the passion-flowers and 
other climbing plants, whose festoons and ten- 
drils seemed made for the elves to swing and 
flutter among. 

‘*Why should you not live here?” said Te- 
haio. 

‘*No, no; the free open air for me,” replied 
Robin. ‘* And at night, when it blows, when 
it freezes and snows, I am sheltered as warm 
and as snug as can be, while I sit in the barn, 
and keep myself warm, and hide my head under 
my wing,” quoth he. 

The gardener, who came in just then with his 
watering-pot, frightened Robin away before he 
had asked the elves a question to which he much 
wished to obtain an answer: whether they would 
not remain and live there instead of flying far- 
ther in search of a home. ‘‘ And yet no, I won't 
ask it,” thought he, as it was on the tip of his 
beak the next day. ‘‘If they are not thinking 
of going, it might put it into their heads, and I 
do so want them to stay.” 

Robin therefore held his tongue—a very un- 
usual thing for a robin to do—until one after- 
noon he could bear it no longer, and determined 
to go and ask them then and there. As he 
perched on the window-ledge, to make sure that 
there were no men there before flying in, a sweet 
silvery sound of elfin music reached his ear. It 
was Tehaio and Zalila, sitting together on a leaf 
of a tall white lily, the gold-tipped pistils of whose 
flowers seemed to beat time like cymbals to their 
song. 

“Chill blew the blast from northern skies; 
The freezing elves it swept along: 
No refuge met our fainting eyes 
Those white and whirling snows among. 
“ Down fell we with the falling flakes, 
And thought to find a snowy grave; 
a roof the tempest bi 
A friendly robin comes to save. 
“He us warmth, he brought us 
nna se ioe fod” 
Thy grateful elves will love thee well !” 


So far they had sung together; but here they 
paused, and Tehaio, putting his arms fondly 
round Zalila, sang alone: 


food, 


“No ~~ storm shall touch thy form, 

Or freeze again thy gauzy wing 
“Mid | bowers and — owers, 

Here t thou find it always spring.” 


Zalila laid her hand in his, and answered: 


"Neath this safe dome we'll make our home, 
Nor again a distant shore: 
Kind hearts are here, and pleasant cheer; 
Oh, love, we will not wander more !” 


They both together sang joyfully : 


“ Here lies our home, no more we roam, 
Bat here we play our busy parts, 
And dgily raise the song of praise 
That gushes free from happy hearts!” 

Robin’s unasked question was answered, and 
instead of entering the house, he flew to a bush 
of pyrus japonica, and caroled out his own lit- 
tle song of praise, right happy to know that his 
friends were not going to leave him again. 

‘*T can not think what has come over the con- 
servatory this winter,” said the master of the 
house to his wife. ‘‘It never prospered half so 
well before; the plants all look as if they posi- 
tively enjoyed growing.” 

**T know why—there are fairies living there,” 
said Esme. 

Her father smiled, but one of her sisters said, 
“* No, Esmé, that must be nonsense, because fair- 
ies live all together in fairy-land, and only come 
down in troops now and then to dance and play, 
and then go back again.” 

“¢ Except fairy godmothers,” put in a little boy, 
who had just been reading Cinderella. 

‘* Well, perhaps they are elves, then,” said 
Esmé; ‘‘elves of the flowers. But I never can 
quite make out the difference between elves and 
fairies ; can you, sister?” 

Her sister could not, and some of the elder 
ones began to tease and question her about her 
elves so, that before long she slipped away into 
the greenhouse to assure herself again of the 
elves’ presence. And the ferns and palm branch- 
es nodded at her, and the lilies and crocuses and 
hyacinths smiled, and a little rose-bud near her 
almost laughed out in her face with joy, for it 
had just received a kiss from Zalila as she pass- 
ed by. There could be no doubt about it, the 
elves were there, 

Now that there was no danger of their being 
disturbed by intruding idlers, Robin took an ear- 
ly opportunity to tell his friend Tomtit who his 
guests had been, and offered to introduce him to 
them. But when Tomtit found that he must en- 
ter the greenhouse for the purpose, he declined. 

** How can elves, who are smaller than we, go 


“They do not seem to fear men a bit,” said 
Robin ; *‘indeed, they seem rather to like them, 
and say that they are fond of doing them service.” 
** Doing service to them!” echoed the tomtit. 
‘“ Why, we who are so much bigger could not 
possibly do that; and how can elves expect to 
serve men ?” 

‘*T think with you,” said Robin. ‘‘ But good- 
by for the present, for I have not finished my 
dinner, and there is no time to lose, for it is go- 
ing to be a biting frost again to-night.” 

‘The moon had been shining for several hours 
in the clear frosty sky when Robin, asleep in his 
barn, was aware of sundry twitches and tugs at 
his feathers, and a voice assailing his sleepy ears, 
**Robin! Robin! wake up.” 

** Do leave me alone—it can not be morning,” 
murmured Robin, dreaming that he was a chick 
in the nest. Then, rousing at a very determined 
tug, ‘‘ Why, Tehaio, what is the mattér? has 
any thing happened to Zalila ?” 

** Zalila is safe,” replied the elf, ‘‘ but the con- 
servatory is on fire, and I want you to go and 
rouse the people of the house—we can noj—that 
they may come and put it out.” 

**Me!” exclaimed the robin; ‘‘ why, I don't 
even know how to get in!” 

**Down a chimney—I will show you which,” 
said Tehaio, ‘‘and then you have only to make 
all the noise you can, and if they open the door, 
to fly down stairs, that they may follow.” 

‘Won't it be dreadfully dangerous?” said 
Robin. ‘‘ But I was forgetting ; it is your home 
that will be destroyed—I will go!” 

They flew toward the house, Tehaio giving 
him further directions. ‘‘ Come with me,” said 
Robin. 

**Zalila is all alone with the fire,” said Tehaio. 

“* True—go to her!” cried Robin. ‘‘ But,” he 
added, as his eye fell on the ivy-covered wall, 
distinct in the white moonlight, ‘‘ what if I call 
my friend Tomtit? two can make twice as much 
noise as one,” 

**Do so; only lose no time,” replied the elf. 

Rebin flew to his friend’s ivy nook, and after 
being kicked at for an intruder and scolded at 
for an owl, he succeeded in making him under- 
stand who he was, and in a few words told his 
errand, 

“But the elves can fly away,” objected the 
tomtit. 

**But not the people who are in the house, 
and it will be burned as well.” 

“‘Let them take care of it, they are big 
enough,” said the tit. 

‘“* Yes, only they are asleep. And they have 
given usour food every morning for many moons.” 

‘That's true,” cried the tomtit; ‘‘ we owe 
them some effort in mere gratitude. Lead on, 
Robin, I'll brave it !” 

They had reached the chimney-top by this 
time, and down the both of them went. They 
came out safely into a room, and forthwith be- 
gan to make as much noise as they could. Rob- 
in uttered his warning cry of ‘‘ Stick -stick- 
stick !” repeated as loud and as fast as possible ; 
Tomtit chimed in, and they both flounced about 
the room in the dim half twilight that the moon 
made, shining throwgh drawn blinds. It was 
not the room of the master of the house which 
they had thus invaded, but the one in which the 
little girls slept. The commotion soon woke 
them up, and they ran to call their mother, and 
presently both father and mother returned with 
them, carrying a light. As soon as they saw 
the little birds they opened the window to let 
them out; but Robin, mindful of the elf's direc- 
tions, darted out at the door instead, followed 
by Tomtit, and down stairs they flew, followed 
by the master of the house ; the mistress stopped 
behind to see her little girls into bed again. 

** Very odd !” said the master to himself. ‘I 
never knew little birds to fly about at night be- 
fore—” and here he suddenly stopped, for he 
smelled fire. He examined the stove in the 
hall, the library, the dining-room, and then he 
opened the door that led into the greenhouse. 
There it was: an overheated flue had set fire to 
some wood-work ; two minutes more, and a tall 
wooden pillar would have been reached by the 
flame, and then the whole of the roof would have 
caught fire, and it could hardly have been put 
out. All this he saw as he ran to fill a water- 
ing-pot, and doused the flame; but what he did 
not see was the elves busily fetching water from 
the fountain in a cup-shaped leaf, with which 
they damped the wood-work, and hindered the 
spreading of the fire. 

“* If it had not been for those little birds we 
might all have been burned,” said the master of 
the house to his wife, who had joined him, as 
they stood to watch the last smouldering sparks 
die out. And the elves, looking on from. their 
leafy covert, repeated these words to the two 
birds that sat beside them, and they smiled, and 
were much gratified. ‘They remained in the 
greenhouse till daylight, and as they flew away 
Robin observed to Tomtit, ‘‘I see I was mis- 
taken ; small creatures can serve big ones if they 
have a mind to do it.” 

‘** Yes,” said the tomtit, ‘‘and it gives one a 
sort of comfortable feeling inside to know that 
one has been useful. Those are dear litie elves, 
Rob; I'll come and visit them again.” 

Such a breakfast the children of the house gave 
to the birds that morning! 'J hey were sure that 
it was two of their pensioners that had come in 
to give notice of the fire, and they heaped the 
window-sill with bread-crumbs, and crumbled 
some cake too, to make it a feast, and they would 
have added some jam, only their mother object- 
ed to the mess. And the little birds feasted. 

Nobody so much as thought of the elves but 
Esmé. ‘It was your doing, you dear little elves; 
it was you, I am sure, who saved us,” she mur- 
mured, softly, as she stood in the greenhouse. 

The trees were fast coming into leaf, and the 
garden was bright with spring flowers, and Rob- 





and live so near to those monsters of men?” he 
exclaim: 





a nest, with a little wife he had wedded, in an 
old thorn-tree against the wall of the barn, that 
he had hardly seen any thing-of the elves. Hop- 
ping in, however, one sunny morning to pay them 
at last a visit, he was met by Tehaio, who led 
him to a shady bower, and there on a broad leaf 
sat Zalila with the tiniest, loveliest little creature 
on her knee—an elfin baby! 

Robin is a friend of mine, and comes now and 
then to breakfast with me, and it is from him 
that I have learned this history of the elves. 
There he is now, tapping at the window. I will 
ask him in, and Be to him what I have writ- 
ten, and then, if he approves of it, I will get him 
to sign his name at the bottom, as a witness to 
the truth of this account of Robin and the elves, 

Rosin Repsreast, + his mark. 





APRIL SHOWERS. 


Fast falls the fleeting April shower, 
Splashing the busy street ; 

And overhead the dark clouds lower, 
Hiding the sun’s retreat. 

Walking along through mud and rain, 
Two hKeedless figures stray ; 

They care not a jot if it rain or not, 
For their thoughts are far away. 


Nestling close to each other’s side, 
Arm to arm firm p 4 

By the merest chance two hands out-glide, 
And then together rest ; 

Two pairs of eyes, up-glancing, meet, 
Then droop and turn away; 

And the old, old story is told in the street, 
This rainy April day. 


Wonder we that their faces are bright, 
Unheeding the passing shower ? 

Aheady for them the sky is light, 
And rich with a sunny dower. 

A: clouds of doubt have vanished now ; 
The dancing sunbeams play ; 

And the future teems with golden gleams 
Of a merry, joyous May. 


Ah! time and place, they matter not 
When fond hearts meet together— 

Love chooses not one certain spot, 
Nor careth he for weather! 

But time and place have often wrought 
As allies full strong in power; 

And thus are hearts together brought 
By the help of an April shower. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorReEsPonpDeEnT. } 


HE latest caprice of fashion for the coming 
summer is straw, which will take the place 
of the jet so universally worn during the past 
winter. Straw embroideries, straw fringes, even 
dress goods made of straw, are in preparation on 
all sides, and will be the prevailing mode during 
the months of July and August. A net-work is 
made from tubes of straw cut in small pieces, and 
the meshes marked by a bead of black jet. From 
this material tabliers and corsages are made 
either en cuirasse or cottes de mailles all in a sin- 
gle piece. They are worn over pale shades of 
silk, The tablier, the cuirasse, the coat-of-mail 
jackets, and light colors have not yet begun to go 
out of fashion. 

Besides this net-work made from tubes of straw 
strung together, a great many materials are man- 
ufactured, such as gauze and summer silks heav- 
ily embroidered with straw, which is frequently 
mixed with jet beads. Assorted fringes are also 
made, embroidered in the same manner, for the 
trimming of the tunic and tablier. Black Nea- 
politan and black straw bonnets are embroidered 
with yellow straw, and those of white or yellow 
straw with black. Small black veils are worn 
embroidered with the yellow straw, and white 
veils embroidered with the black. Finally, they 
are manufacturing parasols and fans of straw. 
If these are not positively made of straw, they 
are at least elaborately ornamented with it. This 
caprice will probably be ephemeral, but the quan- 
tity of such goods in the market attracts atten- 
tion. 

CostumeEs.—The law of fashion this summer, 
as I have already indicated, will be the combina- 
tion of plain materials with plaids or stripes of 
the same color. Not only will the jupon be made 
in plain colors with the plaid goods used for 
the tunic and corsage, but the combination will 
be carried out through the whole costume and in 
the trimmings. For instance, the jupon will be 
made of plain material, with large pleats in the 
back of the striped or plaid goods, This jupon 
will be ornamented with pleated flounces, the 
pleats divided into alternate groups of three, first 
the plain material, then the stripe or plaid. The 
tablier and the corsage are striped or plaid, and 
the sleeves plain. The mantelet or fichu is 
of the same material as the tablier. Always 
these combinations—the plain goods with the 
plaid or stripe. These are the two principal 
lines in which the summer fashions run. Among 
higher-priced goods there are the damask silk 
gauzes. ‘They are very handsome. On a foun- 
dation formed by a transparent net-work run 
flowers and leaves of heavy satin. They are of 
all colors, one shade combined with another. 

TaBLiers.—Besides the tabliers with which 
we are already so familiar, generally round, there 
will be many fashionable this summer of various 
different and fantastic shapes. For the most 
part they will consist of a sort of scarf attached 
to the belt, and draped across the front of the 
jupon. This scarf is pleated horizontally, and 
made of all materials, velvets, gauzes, and taf- 
fetas, covered with white muslin. 

Apropos of this last combination I have seen 
a costume in preparation of black faille, orna- 





in had been so busy for some days past building 





mented with rose-colored bows. The scarf 
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forming the tablier was of rose-colored levantine 
(an extremely pliable kind of faille), covered 
with white muslin. ‘The pipings throughout the 
costume were rose-colored. ‘lhe sleeves were 
slashed, the edges bound with rose-color, and the 
openings filled with white muslin ornamented 
with rose-colored bows. 

Warxrine Costumrs.—Toilettes of black silk 
are in preparation for early spring and stormy 
days during the summer. Their trimmings, in- 
stead of being of the same material, are made 
of worsted grenadine. They also combine silk 
grenadine and black silk. ‘The tablier is made 
of grenadine, knotted behind with two large 
sashes under the knot lined with black silk. The 
sleeves are of black silk. ‘The costume is com- 
pleted by a mantelet or fichu of grenadine round- 
ed in the back. It does not reach the waist, 
and has in front two large ends rounded and 
crossing each other under a large bow. 

Spring Torerre.—A very attractive costume 
for spring is now on exhibition. The jupog is 
of faille, the color feutre, of a medium tint. It 
is trimmed with three broad bias folds of cash- 
mere of the same color, but a much lighter shade. 
On each side of these folds there is a band of 
the same cashmere, ornamented with English 
embroidery in silk of the same color. The 
tablier is of cashmere, bordered with a wide 
band, also ornamented with English embroidery. 
Corsage en cuirasse, of the same material as the 
tablier. The sleeves are like the jupon, and 
trimmed with embroidered cashmere bands. 
The mantelet is of cashmere, with deep scallops 
on the edge, and entirely covered with English 
embroidery. This mantelet is worn around the 
neck, covering the shoulders, but leaving the 
waist exposed. Its long narrow ends meet in 
front in a loose knot without bows. 

Dinner Costume.—The following is the de- 
scription of a toilette which it is prophesied will 
be fashionable during the coming summer. I 
have seen a costume in preparation for a grand 
dinner which is to take place this month, follow- 
ed by a concert. There is a petticoat of very 
light gray-blue faille. The jupon is of silk gauze, 
the same color as this petticoat, demi-longue ; 
the front is covered with perpendicular puffs, 
separated by bands of black ribbon velvet edged 
with white lace of a fine quality, not very wide. 
The tablier is trimmed with the same velvet and 
lace in diagonal lines. In the back the jupon 
is covered with flounces to the waist, thus mak- 
ing three different kinds of trimming on a single 
costume. The corsage, en cuirasse, is of gauze, 
and demi-décolletée. It is ornamented with white 
lace around the neck. The sleeves, demi-longue, 
are entirely of white lace. With this costume 
blue and white hyacinths are worn in the hair. 

Batt Costumes.—The balls, which in Paris 
are continued as late as the month of June, give 
occasion to a great deal of elaborate preparation. 

are made in all colors, and many of 
them are trimmed with ruchings of tulle the 
same color as the dress. With these costumes 
there is no pouf, but just at the back of the 
sleeves, which are short, two long streamers of 
tulle are fastened. They are very long and wide, 
and are caught together, and form two large 
bows, which assume the position formerly occu- 
pied by the pouf. These toilettes will be very 
generally worn at reunions during the summer, 
at entertainments given at chateaux, and for 
evening dresses at fashionable watering-places. 
They will be made of silk gauze and very fine 
thin lawns, also of the material called riviére. 
These sleeves, which replace the pouf, are called 
wings. 

Mantixs.—It seems decided that ladies will 
no longer appear in the street without some kind 
of an outside garment worn over the corsage. 
The shapes are as numerous and varied as those 
of the bonnets, but they are ail small. Dol- 
mans, paletots, pelerines, and mantelets—their 
proportions are all reduced. There are also the 
scarfs ; some of white muslin trimmed with white 
lace, others of crépe de Chine and silk gauze. 
These scarfs are pleated so as to accommodate 
themselves to the shoulders, and crossed in front, 
falling on each side of the dress. The pardessus, 
suitable for spring, autumn, and the rainy days 
of summer, is made of a woolen material. The 
color is gray or beige (natural color), so that it 
can be worn with all costumes. ‘They are some- 
times braided; others are ornamented with gold 
or silver lace, or edged with a short tufted worst- 
ed fringe the same color as the material itself. 
These last are suitable for traveling or the sea- 
side. Others are made of cashmere of a pale 
blue tint. Small vests without sleeves are also 
worn of blue cashmere. In genefal the par- 
dessus will be of some flexible material like cash- 
mere or other woolen goods. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they are made of silk gauze or crépe de 
Chine. They seldom cover the whole of the 
waist behind, but hide the shoulders, the back, 
and the fore part of the arm. When the par- 
dessus is black, it may be ornamented with va- 
rious trimmings, such as bands of feathers, bead- 
ed guipure lace, gold or silver lace, fringe, etc. 
Sometimes they are trimmed with ruchings of 
black silk grenadine embroidered with jet. When 
made of crépe de Chine or damask silk gauze, 
ruches of black tulle embroidered and edged with 
jet beads are used. 

Triu™ines.—For trimmings bands will be 
used ornamented with English embroidery, which 
is worked upon all materials, on silk and woolen 
goods as well as on linen and cotton. These 
bands are always scalloped upon their edges and 
put on plain, only gathered where it is necessary 
to do so in order to turn a corner. 

Damask materials, that is to say, damask silk 
gauze and flowered fuilles, are used for the lining 
and trimming of straw bonnets. They are also 
employed in very elegant toilettes for the corsage 
and tablier or tunic, over jupous of the same col- 
or, but of a plain material. 
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PREPARING FOR THE BULL- 
FIGHT. 


SPANISH bull-fight has been so lately de- 
scribed and illustrated in the Bazar that 
a very few words will suffice to explain our en- 
graving. The principal actors in these disgust- 
ing exhibitions dress with great care, it being 
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| admirers, whose applause they hope to win by 
| daring achievements. Nor do the ladies, it 
must be added, conffhe their admiration to the 
human combatants on these occasions. The 
| bulls are gayly decorated with ribbons and bou- 
quets sent by the same fair hands, and the ap- 
| plause is impartially divided between the men and 
| the brutes—if a distinction can be fairly made. 





their ambition to make a brave show with their 
gay and attractive finery, just as the gallant 
knights of olden time put on their best armor 
for the courtly tournament. Many of these cav- 
uliers of the bull-ring are great favorites with 
fashionable ladies, and on important occasions 
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select a gathering as could probably be brought 
together in Tokio. The occasion was Mr. Mori's 
marriage, and it has, of course, excited great in- 
terest. More than two hundred guests were pres- 
ent, comprising many Japanese of high rank, and 
nearly all the prominent Americans of this vicin- 
ity. Other nationalities were also represented, 
but not to so large extent as the two mentioned. 
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PREPARING FOR THE BULL-FIGHT. 


A JAPANESE WEDDING. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Bazar at To- 

d kio, Japan, gives, under date of February 6, 
the following interesting account of the marriage 

| of Mr. Mori, late Japanese minister at Washing- 


‘* The wedding took place at the large and fine 
residence recently completed by Mr. Mori, which 
is situated in the vicinity of the Naval Acade- 
my and Hamagoten, the old Tycoon’s pleasure- 
grounds. ‘The building is partly designed, I be- 
lieve, for the purposes of a commercial college, 


receive bonquets and decorations from their fair | ton: This morning I attended as pleasant and | which Mr. Mori hopes to establish. Close at 


built for his parents’ residence. 

‘*The ceremony, which was to be strictly Jap- 
anese, was announced for 11 o'clock a.m., and 
before that time the large parlor and adjoining 
hall were pretty well filled with Japanese and 
foreigners in full dress, and the scene was vei 
cheerful. The entrance porch and the double 
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balconies were tastefully decked in evergreens, 
and the reception-room was nicely fitted up with 
pictures, piano, flowers, and ornaments of vari- 
ous descriptions. Many ladies were there, and 
Yokohama as well as ‘Tokio was well represent- 
ed. Several very old folks were present, among 
others Mr, Mori’s aged parents, who sat apart on 
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a sofa, not a little mystified at the scene before 
them. A very old daimio with a long white 
beard was also there, and the chief judge of the | 
Sai-ban-cho, or Supreme Court. 

** While we were all gathered together in the 
parlor, chatting away merrily, Mr. Mori entered 
with his bride, and the two took their station at 
the end of the room, beside a little table, where 














Okubo, Governor of Tokio, stood up at their right, 
and Hoga, an old Satsuma friend of the family, 
held up a roll with both hands, which contained 
the marriage contract and terms of agreement. 
** The room became hushed for a moment, and 
all eyes were turned upon the bridal pair. Both 
were dressed in the most approved foreign style, 


and looked well, taking things as serenely as ‘cir- 
cumstances would permit. The bride is Miss 
Hirose, of Shidznooka, and belongs to an ancient 
and very aristocratic ‘Tokugawa family (i. e., of 
Tycoon times). She is a person of amiable 
qualities, well educated in Japanese and Chinese, 
and speaks English, and amidst trying cireum- 
stances in the past has proven herself of sterling 
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WELCOME AS THE 


worth. She was dressed very tastefully and be- 
comingly, with a light-colored silk, snowy head- | 
dress, and long white veil, and a fine bouquet of 
flowers in her hand. | 
** Mori stood a while silently in his suit of 
black broadcloth, and then nodding to the rath- 
er nervous old gentleman who held the roll, the 
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latter began to read, or rather intone, the con- 
tents of the marriage contract. It began with 
the statement that Arinori Mori, aged twenty- 
eight ope and eight months, hereby took unto 
himself Miss —— Hirose, aged nineteen years 
and eight months, in the marriage alliance. It 
stated what would be the disposition of property | 
between them, and was specific on all necessary | 
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the subject, and inasmuch as his own govert- 
ment not only ignores Christianity, but could not 
recognize the validity of a marriage after the 
foreign style, or a ceremony performed by a 
Christian minister, he thought best to be dis- 
creet in the matter and adhere to the custom of 
his people, though his own ceremony was really 
more than theirs usually is, which only consists 
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FLOWERS IN MAY. 
points. When the reading was finished it was 
signed by each party concerned. 

‘*The document was indorsed by Governor 
Okubo, and thus ended the ‘ marriage’ ceremony. 


| No allusion was made to dny religion whatever, 


and not a word was spoken by the parties con- 
cerned till the close. Mori had fully considered 


in sipping a few cups of saki or wine together. 
After the marriage agreement had been read and 
signed, all the guests stepped up and congratu- 


| lated the happy pair, and then Mori and his bride 
| led the way into the long dining-hall, where a 


banquet was spread, which did due honor to the 
occasion.” 
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WINDOW SHADES. 
A CHANGE IN THE FASHION. 

Awmone the most prominent parts of a house are its 
windows, and on their proper and appropriate furnish- 
ing depends to a very great extent the external appear- 
ance of a house, and also the comfort and beauty which 
are so desirable in the interior. To exclude or modify 
the light just as we desire is the first requisite in a 
window shade, but it fails to satisfy the educated and 
refined taste if it is not also beautiful as well as usefui. 
Owing to peculiar foreign influences, the inhported 
white Holland has been id ble in New 
York; but during the past year the fashion has been 
changing, and the plain white Holland shade, which is 
defective both in use and beauty, is being rapidly re- 
placed by the shades made by Jay C. Wemrte & Co., 
444 and 446 Pearl Street, New York. They make them 
in any color, and ornament them with gold bands— 
plain or elaborate—to suit the taste of the purchaser. 
Their rich and beaytiful imitation-lace shades are also 
becoming very fashionable with those who can afford 
to buy them. J. C. Wemere & Co. are the largest 
manufacturers of window shades in the world, and 
their trade extends over every part of this continent. 
There is now also a demand for their goods in Eu- 

rope.—{Com.} 

“A DROP OF JOY IN EVERY WORD” 
F.emineton, Hunterdon Co., N. J., June 26, 1874, 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. ¥.: Dear Sir— 

It is with a happy heart that I pen these lines to 

acknowledge that you and your Golden Medical 

Discovery and Purgative Pellets are blessings to 

the world. These medicines can not be too 

highly praised, for they have almost brought me 
out of the grave. Three months ago I was 
broken out with large ulcers and sores on my 
body, limbs, and face. I procured your Golden 

Medical Discovery and Purgative Pellets, and 

have taken six bottles, and to-day I am in good 

health, all those ugly ulcers having healed and 

left my skin in a natural, healthy condition. I 

thought at one time I could not be cured. Al- 

though I can but poorly express my gratitude to 

you, yet there is a drop of joy in every word I 

write. God's blessing rest on you and your won- 

derful medicines is the humble prayer of yours 
truly, James 0. BELtIs. 

When a medicine will promptly cure such ter- 
rible eating ulcers and free the blood of the viru- 
lent poison causing them, who can longer doubt 
its wonderful virtues? Dr. Pierce, however, does 
not wish to place his Golden Medical Discovery 
in the catalogue of quack patent nostrums by 
recommending it to cure every disease, nor does 
he so recommend it; but what he does claim is 
this, that there is but one form of blood disease 
that it will not cure, and that disease is cancer. 
He does not recommend his Discovery for that 
disease, yet he knows it to be the most searching 
blood cleanser yet discovered, and that it will free 
the blood and system of all other known blood 
poisons, be they animal, vegetable, or mineral. 
The Golden Discovery is warranted by him to 
eure the worst forms of skin diseases, as all forms 
of blotches, pimples, and eruptions, also all gland- 
alar swellings, and the worst form of scrofulous 
and ulcerated sores of neck, legs, or other parts, 
and all scrofulous diseases of the bones, as white 
swellings, fever sores, hip joint and spinal dis- 
eases, all of which belong to scrofulous diseases. 


—{Com.] 


Barrien Conspirators.—During the twelve years 
triumph of “Latnp’s Broom or Yours,” hundreds of’ 
charlatans have conspired to rival it. Their efforts to 
deceive the public have recoiled upon themselves, 
while the “Bloom” is accredited every where as the 
only pure and perfect complexional beautifier in exist- 
ence. Sold by all druggiste.—{Com.]} 
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In parchasing a Parlor Ovgen, buyers have a choice 
in a number reliable instruments from different 
makers. Getze's School for the Parlor Organ bas the 
reputation of being the best instructor, earned by its 
merit. Teachers every where use and endorse it. nt 
by mail for $250. Lex & Waxues, publishers, Phila- 
delphia.—{ Com.) 





Dyzine axp Demenaien, _Take | your dyeing and 
cleaning to the New York y= byt and Printing Estab- 
lishment, Staten Island. 98 Duane Street, 
TS2 Broudway, 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 
168 Pie: nt Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 yeara.—[Com.]} 





Leapine medical men patronize ‘Dra Srrone’s Re- 
medial Institute at Saratoga, N.Y. It cures, by ite 
unusual appliances, many cases incurable without 4 
them. Nervous, Lung, Female, and other chronic dis- 
eases a specialty. Send for a circular.—{Com.] 
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AD VERTISEMEN'TS 


STEINWAY 








Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


t@” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gy 
Wrrn Pator-List, Matmcep Freee on Apriioation. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos, 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 
or “Signs 


A NEW PHYSIOGNOMY, % Se 


acter” as seen in Human Temperament, and in the 

Features; with 1060 illustrations. Price, Muslin, $5 90; 
ad $8 00; a,” full gilt, $10 00. Sent, first post, 
&R YELLS, 787 Broadway, New York. 


ne Demorest’s Reliable Patterns. 


i7 E. 14th St.,N.W¥. 
Send for Spring and Summer catalogue; Portfolio of 
large Diustrations, 10c.; What to Wear, 15c., -» Post free. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —] F. Ba- 
pOURKEAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 

















Wileag & bi 


The only Standard Sewing-machine RgaLLy 


SILENT and LIGHT RUNNING. 


MAKES A SECURE SEAM-—the 
best, if properly sewn. 

IS SAFE FOR WOMEN -—+ven if 
delicate. Physicians recommend it. 

IS EASIEST TO LEARN-—and, 


for families and many manufacturers, 
HAS NO RIVAL! 


MAIN OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, — YORK. 
Branches in all leading citi: 


CAUTION !—Beware or unprinciPLeD 
Deaters who japan old and worn-out 
MACHINES, and palm them off as 
new or nearly new. 80, buy none but 
GENUINE NEEDLES. Every 
Needle made by us is stamped on the 
shank, “ Pat. March 19, 1861.” All oth- 
ers are worthless. 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


THE NEW 


Gossamer Wale Prot Carmeits. 


The best storm Weighs 8 to 16 
garment ever ounces; can be 
worn. Made in carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a black 
and children, silk; not affect- 
For full partic- ed by heat or 
ulars, send post- cold. 
al card for our We also make 
new Illustrated. Gent’s Hats 
Circular. and Caps. 

GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 

289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

















B.—A single ent sent to an address, postpaid, 
on receipt of: $8 25 for a 56-in. ies’ Cape; $10 fora 
Gent’s Coat; $2 for Gent’s Hat; $1 25 for Gent’s Cap. 











FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
RECKLES, 
our ist 
for Perry’ % Moth and le 
Lotion. It is reliable. 
For ra ON THE 
E, 


Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
p use am pe ee Come- 
done an iy— 
the Great Skis Medicine: or 
—— Dz. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


| GOFF’S 


MIXED BRAld 


IS ALL THE RAGE. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 
FROM THE T 
Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches, 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid isinall colors. Sentby 


mail, postpaid, on receiptof price. 
R. C ROOT, A NTHONY, & & CO., 
62 Liberty 


Ot New York. 
§#” Send for Circular. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp fer illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable es Goods and Hair 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, nce A 
INFANT'S anv CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin — 
Bergmann's Berlin Ze; hyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 


MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 




















Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet, 18th & 19th Sts.,N.¥. 








BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable, at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


“ JAY C. WEMPLE & Co., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma Award- 
ed by the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufactarer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


tN. 801 Race St., Philadelphia, 
Piramping Embroidered “goods, paper patterns for 


ee and eVIGOUROUX. Le and accessories, 
64 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 








91 White St., N.Y, * 








Colgate & Co,’s Violet Toilet Water, 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by: all druggists. 


THREE PAIR 








Price-List sent FREE on application. 





Lace Shawls 


Ot our own importation, in ail new and el lg 
signa, of a greet secridies. A Real Llama wil, 


or Jacket, of extra fine quali wail noent desirable at 
— tor’ $10, sent C. O. 0D, with privilege of ¢ examen 





J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





FASHIONS! jr: peel en tay 


and SELLS Patterns of them. Only $1.10 a year, with Premium. See below! 










Smith’s “ Instant Dress Elevator 
is CUT 


not only a convenienee, but 
ga , when used in their com- 
mon ovse dresses. 

to neve one in eac! 

dress. Price, only 45 

Qeate, mailed, See 
Premium below. 


3405. 
TAB {E R WAIST—Is b both neat and 


in connec- 


tion 
most desirable s forany goods, 
becoming for either the stout 





We give a perfect CLOFE | MODEL with every ing” 
which shows jist “te « to put the afarment eee he after 
cut by the pattern. They are PERI 


pre rr gen we aap oy gy 
tern to be found for the 





cloth model, 50 cents, mail 


My Last OFFER! 


ful and elegant effect, w vithoue & bie of ty! 
a grace and @ nte ct, Ww te rou eo 
5 mailed E PREMIUM. 


‘See below.) 


3405 


a 
“with th this waliag Fay it is one of me 


WALKING SKIRT 
—The eve * on - 

g¢ skirt is the ve 
ft will Tas its place a pre raed uce 
back, Pattern, with 


(1 WILL GIVE me patrERNs 


and 


MODELS of BOTH of the 


above illustrations, and Two of the “DRESS ELEVATORS” 
(See Cut), EREE_AS_ PREMIUM to the person who sends me 


T 


for QNE_ YEAR'S subscription 


QNE_ DOLLAR AND TEN CENTS 
to “Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazaar,” BEFORE MAY 25th. 
2” ALL_POST-PAID, 1 


P. O. Box 5055. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


914 meses. New-York City. 





NOTE. fiMEWoos PREMI 


“ 
moe Be AnoTHeR. Ve that Ans 


Ray soa iere SECURE tao Stove 





ONSTANTINES 


"SOLD BY 














RENEW. 
INE YAR OAP 
GROCERS. 


DRUGGIST 

















GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


99,000 


i in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 


now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- | 


bility and the merits of our instruments. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 








MILLER’S FALLS CO., } 
78 BEEKMAN S8T,, N.Y. 
NEW ROSES, NEW FLOWERS, &O. 


De found - the. American Amateur’s Ooh 
d of the Newest, Rar 





Li 
ovelties. Mailed free to all applicants. Address 
THE GREENBROOK & PATERSON CITY NURSERIES 
Box 837, Patexson, N. J. 


For my Pictures or Decora 
WY seems Spire secs | mite 











HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 wen ee | CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST ‘STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 
nncinienientananj peeve 


The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed apt wholesale prices. Satisfaction 


aranteed in eve! or rc returnable. All the 
one on in large variety. 


test styles of Co’ 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF INVISIBLE 
FRONTS AND WHITE Wigs THE STYLES SUIT- 
UNG VERY STYLISH, 
JUST FROM i PARIS, AND CONSTANT- 
LY MADE TO ORDER. 
PRICE-LIST. 


Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
o—. Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 


5 inches long, 4 ounces weight bee beccccccocees $5 00 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight................. 6 00 
26 inches long, 4 ounces ee S6esccecee deance 8 00 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight................¢ 10 00 


SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, S0c. 
LONG SINGLE oe naturally curly. 
wn, 5S: 22 in., $2 00; 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00, 

rizettes, 25c., 50c., and ¢i 00 per yard. 
ana’ HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, b ae 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.5 
UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 


all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 





THE “PARAGON” 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 


cures health and comfort, is 

lly adjusted toiadies or misses, 

gual be worn with or without any 

Corset, Tryit and = Rie never 

regretit. Price, 50 
Lady Agents wasned. 
Manufactured solely by 
Cc. A. BALDWIN & CO., 


__ Corset Manuft’rs, New Haven, Cte 


STOCK SPECULATIONS | 


Conducted by us in every form on commission only. 
Puts, calls, and double privileges on best houses and 
lowest rates. Cost, $100 to $200. Pam — explaining 
how Wall Street operations are condn ted, sent free. 
Send for a copy. TU MBRIDGE & ‘CO., 

2 Wall Street, N. Y. Bankers and Brokers, 


} lig oy Paper and Block Stamping-Patterns, 

Circulars iw les of 100 ———« ree. 
=.= O., #73 Sixth re paltte York. 

453 Lexington 8t., Baltimore, Md, 























May 8, 1875.] 


HARPER Ss BAZAR. 











PARIS and LYONS 
NOVELTIES. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE REPLENISHED THEIR 


POPULAR STOCKS 


WITH THE MOST ELEGANT PARIS & LYONS 


NOVELTIES, 


JUST RECEIVED, PRICES EXTREMELY AT- 
TRACTIVE. 
THEY WILL ALSO OFFER A LARGE LINE OF 
LYONS 


BLAGK SILKS, 


PURCHASED MOST ADVANTAGEOUSLY, AT 
THE RECENT LARGE AUCTION SALE 
OF FRIDAY LAST, AT EXCEED- 
INGLY POPULAR PRICES. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE, 


Broadway, 4thAve, Sth & Oth Sts 


TO THE LADIES!! 
For sale by 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


SHERWOOD’S seriy oo ee ABDOMINAL 





RTA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons, 


oO SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 8 doors above 5th ane Hotel. 


IMPORTANT 


TO COUNTRY PURCHASERS. 


YOU CAN PURCHASE 
DRESSES, HOUSE ROBES, 
OVER-SKIRTS AND BASQUES, 
WALKING JACKETS, 
FINE Ready-Made UNDERCLOTHING, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, and 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


(ar Our Spring Fashion-Book and Price-List, 
CONTAINING 120 PAGES, 
Profusley Illustrated, 


Sent free to any address on application to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N.Y. 


R. H. MACY & C0.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE and LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, and 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, COTTON UNDER- 
CLOTHING, LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
SUITS, NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, MILLINERY, 
RIBBONS, STRAW GOODS, VELVETS, PARASOLS, 
UMBRELLAS, BRONZES, PARIANS, BOOKS, Sta- 
tionery, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Toys, Dolls 
and Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, Worsteds, Confec- 
tionery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, &c. Sew- 
ing-Machines. House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, 
including 

CHINA, GLASS, AND SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, 98 cents 
er pair, warranted. 

GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 

Catalogues and samples sent free to any address, 

Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in thie country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, "and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO. 

















543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
up stairs. 


UPLEX Vv ENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 


can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., 





EHRICHS’ 


287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 


BETWEEN 24TH AND 25TH 


SUITS. 


In this department we believe ourselves second to 
none in the city. Our Suits have not that striving aft- 
er effect and show, neither are they sewed with taat 
carelessness which has become characteristic of ready- 
made Suits. Every garment is trimmed genteelly and 
tastefully, and is sewed and finished with the utmost 
care, 80 that no lady can find cause for the least objec- 
tion. Our prices will speak for themselves. 

Rich assortment of 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILK SUITS. 


New etyles are being displayed every day, so that 
visitors of last week will find novelties of interest in 
the week to come. 


. . . 
Fine Millinery Goods, 

CHIP HATS, WARRANTED REAL 
FRENCH CHIP, IN BROWN, DRAB, 08 
WHITE, AND BLACK, 

Latest shapes of REAL MILAN HATS, fine 
quality, in brown, drab, black, and white, at $1, 
$1 25, and $1 50. 

CHIP HATS, BEST QUALITY OF ¢ (0 
AMERICAN CHIP HATS. 


BEST QUALITY OF AMERICAN 
Attractive prices for FLOWERS, RIBBONS, &c. 


STS. 








We call the attention of ladies to our own 


“Ta Noblesse” Silks, 


manufactured expressly to our order in Lyons. These 
silks have a peculiarly RICH BLACK, are very soft to 
the touch, and have a perfect SATIN FINISH. We 
have made special arrangements with the manufac- 
turer, according to which WE CAN GUARANTEE 
THE WEAR of the “‘ LA NOBLESSE” SILKS, so that 
in case a dress should crack or lose color within a rea- 
sonable time, we can make full allowance to the pur- 
chaser. Our prices will be found very attractive. We 
import 12 qualities—No. 1, $1 25; No. 2, $1 50; No. 3, 
$1 75; No. 4, $2; No. 5, $225; No. 6, $250; No. 7, 
$2 75; No. 8, $3, No. 9, $3 25; No. 10, $3 50; No. 11, 
$4; No. 12, $4 50. 

A full line of Guinet’s Black Silks, from $1 25 to $4. 


UNDERWEAR 


Our Ladies’ Underwear Department will, without ex- 
ception, be found the most complete in the United 
States. Our stock comprises not only the richest 
American, but also the richest French Underwear. We 
are selling the entire stock at far lower than the lowest 
Sixth Avenue prices. It is entirely useless to quote 
our prices, because the quality of materials used as 
well as the quality of work must be personally exam- 
ined before ladies can properly appreciate the extraor- 
dinary inducements of this Department. In our 


French Underwear 


we'stand above all competition. 








Ladies living in or near New York City should not 
fail to pay a visit to 


HHRICHSYS’, 


287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets. 





NOTICE.—Subscribe for our “ Fashion” Quarter- 
ly, containing beautiful illustrations of all our Goods. 
Only 10 cents a year for four numbers, 


EHRICH & CO. 


ny nT 
TERN BROTHERS 
Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y., 


Are now prepared to offer, in their 


Ladies’ Furnishing Departments, 


On the Second Floor of 367 SIXTH AVENUE 367, 
the largest and most complete line of 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S,& INFANTS’ 
GARMENTS, 


WITHOUT EXCEPTION, IN THE CITY,} 
Comprising aa immense assortment of 
LADIES’ NIGHT ROBES, CHEMISES, 
DRAWERS, WALKING & TRAIN SKIRTS, 
DRESSING SACQUES, Corset Covers, &c. 


A superb assortment of 
INFANTS’ GOODS, 
to which we direct especial attention. 


(=~ The great experience we have had, coupled with 
the vast quantities of these Goods we are selling daily, 
enables us to offer lines of garments FAR SUPERIOR 
IN MUSLINS, EMBROIDERIES, AND WORK than 
the generality of goods offered, while our prices will 
be found fully 


15 Per Cent. Less than Other Houses. 


Our Spring Catalogue, giving all information about 
Styles and Prices, mailed free upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, Sixth Ave. and 23d Street. 















































LATEST NOVELTIES’ 
Rodgers & Orr 


183 EIGHTH AVENUE 183 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., New York. 


We are fully prepared to offer extraordinary bargains 
in Rich Dress Goods, Black and Colored Silks, Ladies’ 
and Children’s Suits, in endless variety, at low prices. 
ELEGANT IMPORTED SU ITS, $28 50 to $38 50. 
ELEGANT BLACK AND COLORED SILK SU ITS, 
$32 50, $36 00, $40 00, to $100. 

ELEGANT SUITS in one color or choice combina- 
tions, $8 50 to $12 50—materials alone worth more. 

—,. aaa LUSTRES, SILK FINISH, $8 50, 

0 

LUPIN’S BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, Spring tex- 
tures, Silk Trimmed, $22 50, $28 50—worth $10 00 
each more. 


DRESS GOODS DEP’T 


at extremely attractive prices. 


BLACK GOODS! 


Tron Grenadines i in all qualities and plaid effects, from 

© $2 50 per yard. 

Black Alt pacas, 22C., 3e., 30c., upward. 

Drap de Venice, 45c. 50c., 60c. -~ 3 

“ Lupin’s” C ‘elebrated Black Cashmeres, 65c., T5c.,35c., 
95c., $1 00, to $2 00 ard— exceedingly c heap. 

Silk Prasat Henrietta loth, Bombazines, Mohairs, 
Serges, &c., greatly reduced. 

100 Pieces’ Camel’s-Hair Cloth, 45c., 50c., T0c.—less 
than cost of importation. 

500 Pieces of Basket Plaid Poplins, 25c., 35c., 45c.— 
decided bargains, 

8 — r.-? De Bieges, Mohairs, and Serges, plaid ef- 
fec , 45c., 50c. 

Silk Popline, ‘0c., 60c., 70c., to $1 25. 


SILKS! — i 


Black Silks, 89c., 98c., $1 10, $1 

Black Silks, $1 50, $1 15, $2 00, #@ 25. 

50 Pieces sublime uality ad Ponsons,” only $2 25, $2 50, 
$2 75, $3 00, to¥s 00 per yard—best value in the city. 

Japanese Silk, 3T¥c., 45c., 

Hosiery, Housekeeping Goods, “Domestics, &c., equally 
low. Towels, — 25 per dozen upw ard. 

Calicoes, 6c., Tc., 

Cambrics, 1248¢., 16e., 18¢., 20c. ; best, 24c. 














We are now prepared t to offer special bargains in ev- 
ery department. rders solicited, which we guarantee 
to fill to your best advantage. All goods warranted as 
represented. Samples sent to all parts of the country. 


RODGERS & ORR, 183 8th Av.,N.Y. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INPANTS’ 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


Have now in stock full tees of 

FRENCH WRAPPERS, DRESSING SACQUES and 
SKIRTS, PARIS-MADE PIQUE GARMENTS, for 
MISSES and CHILDREN. 
INFANTS’ IMPORTED ROBES, APRONS, &c. 

Also, a splendid line of 

FRENCH UNDERGARMENTS, &c., AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. INFANTS’ AND WEDDING 
OUTFITS to order at short notice. 








Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


PARIS DRESS GOODS 


For Spring and Summer Wear. 


Satin Striped, Checked, Brocade, and Plain Silk Gazes 
and Grenadines, Worsted Sea-Side Grenadines. Black 
and Colored Velvet Striped Grenadines, Plain and 
Striped Algerines, Paris Printed Organdies and Ja- 
conets, Printed Linen Lawns, Plain, Striped, and 
Plaid Camel’s-Hair Cloths. 

All the New Wool Fabrics in endless variety. 

Fancy Silks, Louisines, Foulards, Plain Colored Taf- 
fetas and Faillies. BLACK SILKS, all the Popular 
Makes, AT THE VERY LOW EST PRICES. 





THE FINEST STOCK IN THE CITY OF 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN SUN AND 
RAIN UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 





THE “INDISPENSABLE” 


SELF-FASTENING 


Dress Elevator. 
Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to train. Ladies pronounce it 
splendid. Highest premium awarded by the 
' American Institute, 1873 & 74. It is the cheap- 
‘est and best. Price 35c. to any address. Agents 
wanted. Send stamp. Address 
INDISPENSABLE, 89 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost, per Mail, at your door. Splen- 
did assortment of ROSES, six for $1, thirteen for 
$2. Send for our new Descriptive Catalogue 
of Plants, gratis. 

HOOPES, BRO., & THO IAS, 
Cugrry ‘Hi Nourse a Westourste: eR, Pa, 


BOY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
(THREAD for your MACHINE. 


GENTS, READ THIS.—We will pay agents 

a regular *mon thly salary, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our celebrated LAKE SUPERIOR JEW- 

ELRY. af a in the world equals it. Address 
ERM N & CO., Ceresco, Michigan. 
























NE sic.— “* Hope March "—Bauman; 
A, ySic; ”—Henser (medium difficulty), 
S10 mailed. GEORGE WILLIG & CO.,Baltimore, Ma. 


“)F per day. Send for Chien Geiaingus 
0& & $25 J. H. Burroxp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


























BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Having thoroughly rebuilt our warehouse, we have 
stocked it with a large and elegant assortment of new 
goods FROM OUR OWN MANUFACTORY, compris- 
ing Parlor, Library, Dining-Room, and Chamber Fur- 
niture. All of the latést and most approved designs, 
and of superior workmanship. We use only the t 
materials. Al! goods sold warrantec as represented. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


FLORENCE 


Sewing-Machine Co., 
FLORENCE, MASS., 


Desire to introduce their new and improved 
Machine into those towns where there is now no 
agency for their sale. To this end they offer special 
inducements to CLUBS or Single Pur- 
chasers, Send to above address for circulars. 

The Florence is unequaled for simplicity, 
beauty, durability, and serviceableness. 
It is the only machine with a reversible feed, and 
the only one that gives the purchaser the choice of 
sewing in any direction. 

{ Florence Sewing-Machines have been used 
constantly in families and shops for 
twelve years without requiring repairs, 
doing good work all the time. 

THE New and com 
fortable remedy for rup- 
ture is now adopted by all 
well-informed persons. It 
is worn night and day 
without any discomfort; 
yields to every motion or 
position of the body; can 
never become displaced by 
; the hardest exercise or se- 
verest strain, and soon effects a perfect and permanent 
cure. No person in the whole country will now wear 
any of the wretched metal springs, iron hoops, finger- 
pads, wire springs, &c., after he has once seen the 
new Elastic Truss, A few unprincipled dealers, 
unable to_ sell ‘Spring trusses, now steal the name 

* Elastic Truss,” and sell worthless “ Rupture Belts,” 
bogus elastic and “ Band ” trusses to ignorant persons, 
It is well to avoid all such imposters. 7HE ELASTIC 
TRUSS COMPANY, incorporated in 1867, send their 
ad-nirable appliance ’by mail at a low price "to all parts 
of the country. Circulars sent on request. Principal 
office, No. 683 Broadway, New York City. Branch 
oftices: No. 129 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 44 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; No. 1202 Chestnut 
Street, Sees No. 235 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Ww ashington, D. C.; No. 415 East Water Street, Mil- 
waukee; and twenty. -three other principal cities of the 
Union. 




















SHOPPING 





Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mrs. S. J. MASON, Hotel Royal, Sixth Ave. & 40th St. 
N. Y. City. Send for circular containing reference Pow 
particulars (free). Samples sent for 25 cents, 


DR. WARNER'S 


SANITARY CORSET, 
With Skirt-Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 

The vnly Corset constructed upca 
ae gy principles, securin; 

ealth and comfort of body, wit 
grace and beauty of form. g@™ Lady 
agents wanted every where. Samples 
any size, by mail, $i 50. Address 
WaRneR Bros., 119 W. 41st St., N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructio aoe 24 pg, z. 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 00 for 50 cts. 
| They are Heads, Landscapes, Shears “nea 
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Fe nlimals, Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Fi . 
They can be easily transferred to any arti. 
las : to im{tate the most beautiful paint _ 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50c 





Ar 
wanted. Address J. L. PATTEN & CO.. 71 Pine St, New York. 





arpet Lining Paper, 
42 inches wide, only 5c. a yard. 
GEO. W. MILLAR & CO., 10 Spruce St., 


OPIUM ANTIDOTE, Diet 


sure cure known. Hundreds cured the last year. A 
dre as Dr. P. B. BOWSER, Logansport, Ind. Box 940. 


I A DI ES! CONSTITU TION w ATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. 


N. Y. 








Dose 40 drops. For sale by 





ail _Druggists 
a week and expenses “to all. ” Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C, 


602 90 M. Liniveton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


ADIES can make a day in their own city or 
town. Address ELLIS M’F’G coO., Ww altham, M: 188, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGH 
PRE PAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt af Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxver’s Magazine, Harven’s W eexry, and Harern’s 
Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 v0: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazure, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Sunscuinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werx1iy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Treums ror Apverrtistne ty Harrenr’s Weexkiy AnD 
Tarren’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[May 8, 1875. 





FACETIZ. 


Stupie Tare.—The boy stood near a sunken shaft, 
and bitter tears he shed; we eyed the ag ee fore 
and aft—his hair nose were red. He looked the 
picture of distress, the very type of woe; we asked 
hn | bis xy" 1% his voice came sad and low; 
and while the in tears relates the story, we are 
awed. Said he, “I bought a pair of skates, and now 
it’s gone and thawed.” 


_—————_ 

A Racy Norton.—Fast young ladies, like fast race- 
horses, often win by a bare neck, and yet with this 
difference—the horse’s victory is due to space covered 
quickly, the young ladies’ to space not covered at all. 

—_—_ ——— 


Why is “ naming the day” like a naval battle ?—Be- 
cause it’s a marrytime engagement. 


cummins 
RARE LANDLADIES. 
BY A PERSON IN LODGINGS AND DISTRESS. 


4 The landlady who has not seen better days. 

The landlady who, not having seen better days, does 
not let lodgings for pastime. 

The landlady whose a ments have not just been 
vacated by parties who have reluctantly gone to their 
country-seat after og | with ber for fifteen years. 

The landlady whose last lodger on the ground-floor 
was not dear y Smith. 

The landlady who is not tired of so much carriage 

m 


y- 

The landlady whose vacant rooms are not already 
spoken for by Sir Charles Robinson, but not actually 
e 


e eatety who does not keep a good plain cook. 

The land! who can not by supervision make a 

plain cook perform culinary miracles. 

The landiady whose last lodger did not unfortunate- 
ly break the locks of your sideboard or chiffonier. 

The landlady who is not personally unacquainted 
with the men who keep the shops she recommends. 

The landlady whose adjacent competitors are re- 
spectable, 

The landlady who—notwithstanding the bad charac- 
ters of her adjacent competitors—does not live in a 
most bighly respectable neighborhood. 

The landlady who ever Le ee 

The landlady who is not 
ing. at her apartments. 

he landlady who is affable afterward. 
The landlady who does not insult you if they don’t 


le when you are look. 


suit. 
The landlady who does not wash her hands in air. 
The landlady who does wash them in water. 
The amet who at your first meal, and as long as 
t, 


ou will stan: does not give you her kitchen table 
urniture. 
The landlady who does not regard you as her nat- 
ural enemy. 


When is a man like a school-boy’s sum ?—When he’s 
cleaned out by being sponged upon. 
ns 


Tue Porr Smita on Bantes anp Wixv.—Tell me, ye 

winds that round my pathway roar, do ye 

not Ow some spot where women fret no more— 

some lone and pleasant dell, some “holler” in the 

ground, where babies never yell, and cradles are not 

found? The load wind blew the snow into my face, 
and calmly answered, “‘ There is no such place.” 





FULL— 


A good joke is told of a certain professor—a stickler 
for ventilation. Being pat in a room at a hotel with 
another guest, he asked the latter to raise the window 


at night, as the air was so close. 
“T can’t raise 


it,” said the guest, after working at 
the window for a while. 
“Then knock a pane of glass out,” said the professor: 
which was done. 
After a while the professor got up and broke another 
oy then he was able to sleep : ut in the morning 
e y broken into a book- 


discovered that they had o 
case. 








= — 
Stern Parent. “Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, keeping me running the 


Weather, looking after you? Where have you been” 


Orrsrrinc. “ What's a Feller to do when he gets an Invitation from Pups of his own Age? 


Party, and went Calling last night, that's all.” 






































“THE MOTHER-IN-LAW I LEFT BEHIND ME.” 


Mistress. “ Mary, it’s a telegram from your master. 
He has met with an accident on the railway. Oh, if it 
should kill him!” 

Mary. “ But it can’t, mum, can it, if he’s insured 
his life ?” 

The young ladies of Richmond have formed a co-op- 
erative self-escorting church and party going society. 

es 


An actor being recently absent from rehearsal, the 
stage-manager said he must be fined. ‘“ But before he 
is fined he must be found,” suggested the low comedy 
actor of the company. 





HALF— 


RUDIMENTS OF ECONOMY. 
“ May I leave this piece of bread, nurse ?” . 
“Certainly not, Miss May. It’s dreadful wasteful! | 
= the day may come when you'll want a piece of 
read !” 
“Then I'd better keep this piece of bread till I do | 
want it, nurse. Hadn’t 1?” 
ooo 
How To Get out or Dent—Pay. 
SESS Psat oS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
A Post-mortem Examination—Opening dead letters. | 











Se 


Streets all Night this Cold 


I joined a 


EPITAPH ON A BAKER. 
Here lies Timothy hty, 
Aged ten years and threescore; 
His earthly wants were plain agd few, 
But now he'll knead no more. 





THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

Mamma (to Freddy, who is learning his letters). ** Don't 
you know what that is, Freddy? Why, that’s A, apple- 
pie; isn’t it, Cissy dear?” 

Cissy. ‘‘ Well, mamma, I should say an apple-pie, 
if you asked me !” 





GOUT. 
A SONNET. 

Toothache in toes, and earache in the feet; 
Sand in the joints, and needles in the bones! 
The most rheumatic of rheumatic crones, 

Bent till her knees and shoulders almost 

Would deem her aches and pains a quiet treat 
Compared with those a gouty mo: owns, 
Cares not for principalities nor thrones. 

He in whose toes gout’s stabbing pulses beat! 


How dull were life without its work and strife, 
Its pain and grief! which buffet us about 

As storms do ships. But sweet calm follows, rife 
With restful joys; and none can have a doubt 

But that the keenest joy of painless life 
Is only known by one who’s had the gout! 


pon Nea 
RUTTING IT THE OTHER WAY. 


“Is the shoe too small?” tenderly asked a fond 
swain of his sweetheart, who was moaning about 


cram toes. 
“Oh no! T 


he shoe is just right, but my foot is too 
big—that’s all.” 


__—_~>— 
Tue Lieut or oruen Davs—Candle-light. 
—_pa 


Dick Lazybones was the owner of a large dog, which 
cost as much to keep as two pigs; and the dog was 
worse than useless, and greatl annoyed Dick’s wife. 

Plague take the dog!” cried she. ‘Mr. Lazybones, 
I wish you would sell him, or do something or other 
with him. I wonder you keep such a useless animal.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” said Dick; ‘“‘say no more 
about it. I will get rid of him one of these days.” 

This was intended as a mere “ get off” on the part 
of Dick; but as his wife kept daily dinning in his ears 
about the dog, he was at last compelled to take action 
in the matter. 

“Well, wife,” said he one day, “ I’ve sold Jowler.” 

“ Have you, indeed ?” she cried ; “I’m dreadful glad 
of it. How much did you seli him for?” 

“ Twenty-five dollars,” 

“Twenty-five dollars! What, twenty-five dollars for 
one dog? How gladI am! But where's the money, 
my love?” 

“Money ?” repeated Dick, taking a long pipe lazil 
from his mouth. “I didn’t get any money; I took 
two puppies at twelve dollars and a half apiece.” 


——»—_—— 
A Drawine-Room—The dentist's, 
—_a——_ 


A pormant Wasr.—A West Hill minister picked up 
a frozen w: on the pavement recently, and, with a 
view to advancing the interests of science, he carried 
it into the house, and held it by the tall while he 
warmed its ears over a lamp chimney. His object 
was to see if wasps froze to death, or merely lay dor- 
mant during the winter. He is of the opinion that 
they merely lie dormant, and the dormantest kind at 
that; and when they revive, he says, the tail thaws 
out first, for while this one’s head, right over the 
lamp, was so stiff and cold it could not wink, its probe 
worked with such inconceivable rapidity that the min- 
ister couldn’t grasp fast enough to keep up with it. 
He threw the vicious thing down the lamp chimney, 
and said he didn’t want any more truck with a dor- 
mant wasp, at which his wife burst into tears, and 
asked how he, a minister of the Gospel, could use 
ench language—right before the children too. 





THREE-QUARTERS— 


A FACT. 

TENDER-HEARTED LITTLE Wire. “See! how dread- 
ful! That poor boy has not got a bit of shoe or stock- 
ing to his foot, and such a big foot too! How can he 

o” 


do it? 
Ciever Hussanp. “ Artful young vagabond! It’s 
put on.” : 
PARTY FEELING. 


Youne Lapy. “ How I do like small parties! How 
much nicer in every way they are than those large 
dreary ones!” 

Lrrriz Gricuey. “ As the only representative of the 
class you mention present, allow me to return my sin- 
cere thanks for the commendation you so graciously 
acgord us!” 





TOTAL ECLIPSE. 


Query FROM THE Stvp1os.—When a man marries a 
lady artist, ought he to become a model husband ? 


——_—@—— 
Why is house-painting like high jumping ?—Because 
it’s done in the spring. 


a re 

A laboring gentleman of Arbroath recently beat his 
wife after his Champagne. In the morning he forgot 
all about the quarrel, and called to his wile, “Jean, 
gie me some water.” 

* Ay, will I, gudeman.” 

Ris! 2 seeing his wife’s face in such a state, he 
said, ‘‘ Lord preserve us a’, lassie, whaur hae pd is Y and 

t 


So he was told that it was bimself that 
night; on hearing which he exclaimed, in agony, “Oh 
dear, oh dear me, it’s an awfu’ thing ye weana 
oot 0’ harm’s way !” 


keep 





HOW TO MAKE ROOM IN OUR STREET CARS. 














